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Spain in the Ascendant . . . KELLOGG DURLAND 
Julia Ward Howe (Poem)... EMILY H. MILLER 
Men, Women and Movements ~« JUSTIN McCARTHY 
1 Women . . « © 0 © ¢ © e « « FRANK CRANE 
The Crab Apple Adam... . Mrs. LL. He. HARRIS 
Perpetual Politics Versus Prosperity . . S»s MAYS BALL 
Good Clothes (Poem) .... EMMA CARLETON 
The Reformation Monument . . ALBERT B. HART 
The Straight Edges . . . WILBUR F. COPELAND 
FF SF 


Survey of the World, Editorials, Book 
Reviews, Insurance, Financial, Etc. 
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Built upon this name 


is a noble instrument that 
nearly a century ago 


laid the 
FOUNDATION 


of a mechanical and artistic 


excellence that has never 
been excelled. 


Upon mentioning this magazine we will forward a 7x9 Mezzo- 
tint photograph of Ferruccio Busoni, the celebrated pianist 


Chickering Pianos may be bought of any Chickering 
representative at Boston pr ces with added cost a freight 
and delivery, Our literature will be sent upon request. 


Made Solely by Chickering 9 Sons 


(Established 1823) Boston, Mass. 
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THE NEW MACMILLAN BOOKS 


UNCOMMONLY INTERESTING AUTOBIOGRAPHY 
Memories and Impressions of Helena Modjeska 

An AUTOBIOGRAPHY. With sixteen piates and many half-tones in the text. $4.00 net. 
Israel Zangwill’s xew book of Italian Fantasies 


Neither fiction nor prose description, but a reflection of the indescribably poetic atmosphere of Italy. 


loth, 8vo. Ready this week 
The Great White North. By Helen S. Wright 
The book makes one feel the mysterious compulsion under which man after man gave his life to the quest 
of the North Pole. Cloth, fully illustrated, $2.50 net; by mail, $2.68 
Dr. Edwin E. Slosson’s Great American Universities 


The characteristics of every great university in the United States are here distin 
expects to go to college or to send a son to one should read it. Fully illus. 


Charles R. Van Hise’s xew book on 
The Conservation of Natural Resources in the United States 


This work describes the nation’s properties in water, soil, minerals and forests, and indicates the legislation 
protecting them or needed to that end. Fully illustrated. Cloth, 8vo, $2.00 net; by mail, $2.14 


Prof. Wm. S. Davis’s The Influence of Wealth in Imperial Rome 


The opening chapter reads amazingly like the account of a modern panic, and taken as a whole the work 
must prove unusually interesting to any man of business or financial interests. 


Illustrated. Cloth, $2.00 net; by mail, $2.14 

Life in the Roman World of Nero and St. Paul By T. G. Tucker, Litt.D. 
The author of the uncommonly vivid “Life in Ancient Athens” has done equally good service for the reader 
who wishes to feel the currents of life in the first century. Fully illustrated. Cloth, $2.50 net; by mail, $2.68 
TWO NEW VOLUMES IN THE “CITIZEN’S LIBRARY.” edited by R. T. ELY 

Delos F. Wilcox’s Great Cities in America 


The book is a necessity to any man who has to refer in any way to the municipal problems: of his own or other 
cities, and to the administration of municipal government. Cloth, leather back, r2mo, $1.25 net; by mail, $1.36 


Dr. George B. Mangold’s discussion of Child Problems 
Another uncommonly useful book for one who would like up-to-date information on the child problem in 
modern society. Cloth, leather back, 12mo, $1.25 net; by mail, $1.35 
THREE NEW NOVELS 
Charles Major’s fascinating story of The Little King 


The author of When Knighthood Was in Flower has always had the gift of quite simply putting _ his 
reader back into the days of courts and adventurous lovers. Ready this week. Cloth, $1.50 


Miss Clara E. Laughlin’s xew novel “Just Folks” 
Octave Thanet writes of the book enthusiastically as “‘so sane, so absorbing, and—so beautiful.” Cloth, $1.50 


Mabel Osgood Wright’s Princess Flower Hat 


A Comedy from the Perplexity Book of Barbara, author of “The Garden of a Commuter’s Wife,” “People 
of the Whirlpool,” “Poppea of the Post-Office,” etc. Cloth, $1.50 


Jacob A. Riis’s Hero Tales of the Far North 


The man who took for his own so warmly America’s heroes, gives in exchange the heroes every Scandi- 








Ready this week 


ished; every man who 
Cloth, $2.50 net; by mail, $2.60 


navian loves. A book to encourage and broaden international sympathy. Cloth, $1.50 
NEW VOLUME THE FRIENDLY LIBRARY NEW VOLUME 
The Book of Friendship ; The Second Post 
With an Introductory Essay, full-page drawings By E. V. Lucas. A collection of letters from in- 
and decorations. Cloth, $1.25 net; by mail, $1.35 teresting folk. Cloth, $1.25 net; by mail, $1.35 
A companion volume to A companion volume to 
The Book of Christmas 


Introduction by Hamitton W. Masie. 
The Friendly Craft 


A volume of “American Letters” similar to Mr. 
Lucas’s collections. By Miss E. Hanscom. 


. ’ 
The Wayfarer in New York The Ladies’ Pageant Both by E. V. Lucas. 
Saaredastion by E. C. Martin. Some Friends of Mine — ie 
The set in cloth at $10.00, or in leatherat $14.00; single vols., cloth, $1.25 net; leather $1.75 net 
Two of these volumes have been printed especially fcr use as gifts at the Christmas Season: 
The Book of Friendship The Book of Christmas 


Each on large paper, with decorated page borders, gilt tops and attractive cover. : 
Price, $2.00 net; by mail, $2.13 Price, $2.25 net; by mail, $2.40 


Published =TETE MACMILLAN COMPANY “© fitth Ave. 


The Gentlest Art 


A Selection of Letters from Entertaining Hands. 
By E. V. Lucas. 
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New Books that must henceforth be reckoned as high 
authorities on the subjects each one deals with. 





The Intimate Life of Alexander Hamilton 


By Dr. ALLAN McLANE HAMILTON 
HIS GRANDSON 
With 25 full-page illustrations. 8vo, $3.50 net. (Postpaid $3.72.) 

Dr. Hamilton has used many letters of Hamilton which have never before been published, 
and also his expense books and records of cases, etc., as well as many letters written to him 
by Martha Washington, Angelica Church—his sister-in-law—General Schuyler, and others. 
While not attempting a novel and elaborate presentation of Hamilton’s political career, this 


book gives a new and vividly interesting and sympathetic picture of the man himself in his 
more intimate relationships. It is finely illustrated. 


It gives withal a notion of the life, social and political, in this country, but particularly 
in New York, which has hardly ever been equalled in intimacy and accuracy. 

“He confines himself, rather, to the characterization of his grandfather through a series of 
chapters on those matters which bring him closer to us as a man. This is’ an ‘intimate’ por- 
trait, and as such it has engaging simplicity, sincerity and vividness."—N. Y. Tribune. 


Moliére: His Life and His Works 
By BRANDER MATTHEWS 


Professor of Dramatic Literature in Columbia University. 
Illustrated, 8vo, $3.00 net. (Postpaid $3.20.) 

Professor Matthews .presents the most complete, masterly, and notable biography in Eng- 
lish of the great dramatist. He sets forth the facts of Moliére’s life stripped of all the legends 
that -have gathered about it. At the same time he gives a striking picture of the period in 
which Moliére lived, and of his relation to it. 


“This is a new and illuminating biography and ought to be read by every one who is in- 
terested in the drama, practically or esthetically”—Jeanette L. Gilder, in Chicago Tribune. 


Popular Law Making 


A STUDY OF THE HISTORY AND THE TENDENCIES OF ENGLISH AND AMER- 
ICAN LEGISLATION. 


By FREDERIC J. STIMSON 
University Professor of Comparative Legislation at Harvard University. 
$2.50 net. (Postpaid $2.70.) 
An able and brilliant study of the tendencies of English and American legislation, showing 
their growth from the beginning, with a lucid exposition of legislative conditions to-day, by 
one of the most distinguished of living authorities on the subject. 


The French Revolution 
A Political History 
By A. AULARD 


Professor of Letters at the University of Paris. 
Translated from the French of the Third Edition, with a Preface, Notes and Historical Sum- 
maries, by BerNnarp Miatt. Jn four volumes. The set, $8.00 net. 


The result of twenty years’ research, of a conscientious study of all the significant docu- 
mentary evidence. 


“This great work details the whole history of the Revolution in excellent perspective.”— 
Globe (London). 


“It will become a standard work of reference.”—Liverpool Post. 
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Fleming H. Revell Company’s 


NEW FALL BOOKS 








EDWARD A. STEINER 


Author of 
“The Immigrant Tide,” etc. 


Against Current 
Simple Chapters from a Complex Life 


Dr. Steiner has portrayed 
some of the pictures which 
stand out most vividly from 
the background of his early 
boyhood and which influenced 
him in his subsequent devel- 


opment. Cloth, net, $1.25. 














WINIFRED HESTON 


A Bluestocking 
in India 


“Not Kipling hfmself has 
so well pictured India and 
compelled realization of its 
beauty, power, mystery, de- 
gradation, as this charming 
story-teller.”’ 

—Hartford Courant. 


Net, $1.00 











MELVILLE CHATER 


The Eternal 
Rose 


“Reaches that coveted goal, 
‘something new under the 
sun.’ It’s a daring story of 
old-world mysticism in mat- 
ter-of-fact, busy, everyday 
New York.” 

—St. Louis Post-Dispatch. 


Net, $1.00 











WILLIAM GEORGE JORDAN'S 
Baedeker to Matrimony 


“Little Problems 
of Married Life” 


“Shrewd observation, a 
wise, sunny philosophy, and 
sound common sense, of more 
value than tons of contem- 
porary ‘problem novels.’ ” 

—Living Age. 


Net, $1.00 














EDGAR ALLEN FORBES 


The Land of the White Helmet 


Lights and Shadows Across Africa 
Impressions of Africa vivid, and the emphasis 
usually falls upon thosé sights which most trav- 
elers consider either out of their sphere to notice 
or not of sufficient scientific interest to record. 


Illustrated, 8vo, cloth, net, $1.50 
ROBERT E. SPEER 


2 
Christianity and the Nations 
The Duf tures for 1910 
Among the many notable volumes that have 
resulted from the well-known Duff foundation 
Lectureship this new work embodying the series 
given by Mr. Robert E. Speer in Eaicuureh, 
Glasgow, and Aberdeen, will rank 
among the most important. 





8vo, cloth, 
net, $2.00 pADY 
encrtin o. 
in Rese Willinns 






CHILDREN 


LAURA ELLA CRAGIN 
Old Testament Stories for 
Little Children 


More “Kindergarten Stories” in language 
little tots can take in. “Insight, imagination, 
graphic fancy and tender love-combined with 
faithfulness to Scriptures."—Western Recorder. 


Illustrated, 12mo, cloth, net, $1.25 
W. D. W. D. MURRAY 


Bi ibleS Stories © Tell to Tell Children 


Murray makes these stories actually 
real to children of all ages, so that they come to 
realize what these familiar heroes must have 
felt and said. Illustrated, net, $1.00. 


Children’s Missionary Series 


en of Africa. James B. Baird. 
oi ren of Arabia, John C. Young. 
Children of China, Campbell Brown. 
hildren of India. Janet Harvey Kelman. 
An entirely new series of charming and well 
illustrated books for children, full of short 
stories, legends, incidents connected with the 
manners and customs of the people of these 
lands pertaining especially to childhood. 
Illustrated in colors, cloth, decorated, each, 
net, 60 cents 


























ROBERT E. KNOWLES 
Author of St. Cuthbert’s,” etc. 


The Handicap 


A Novel of Pioneer Days 


A story of a life noble in 
spite of environment and he- 
redity, and a struggle against 
odds which will appeal to all 
who love the elements of 
strength in life. 


Net, $1.20 
































NORMAN DUNCAN 


Author of 
“Dr. Luke of the Labrador” 


Billy Topsail and 
Company 


“Billy Topsail has delight- 
ed many boy readers, who 
will find the new one just 
as full of the unusual and 
most entertaining doings of 
Billy and his boy friends as 
its predecessors.” 

—New York Times 
Illustrated, $1.50 











DR. WILFRED T. GRENFELL 


“Spontaneous, instinctive, 
containing stories of some of 
the things seen and done, the 
men Dr. Grenfell has known 
and the things they have 
done, as he has cruised along 
the Labrador coast.” 

—New York Times. 


Net, $1.00 











HUGH BLACK 


Comfort 


Uniform with “Friendship” 
an ork” 


Hugh Black’s new volume 
is the third of the famous 
“Gift Trio.” In his most 
sympathetic vein the author 
unfolds the consolations that 
may be derived from the 
Gospel of Comfort, the Af- 
ter Look, the Burden of the 
Past, Sorrow and Insight, etc. 


Net, $1 50 














For Sale by all Booksellers. 


New Sixteen Page List of New Books free 


NEW YORK, 158 Fifth Ave.; CHICAGO, 80 Wabash Ave., *"Edinsurcn 
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The Rosary 


was published one year ago. In the lists of the six 
best selling novels for the United States as collected 
and tabulated by THE BOOKMAN. 


It was 4th on the list in March 

éé 66 3rd éé 66 6 é6 April 

éé T 4 3rd 66 6c 66 66 May 

rT 4 6“ 3rd ae “6 6c 66 June 

66 6c 2nd oe ae 6“ 66 July 

fT 4 66 Tst if 4 it 4 66 66 August 

éé 6s lst 66 6c é é<é September 


and there is every indication that 


THE ROSARY 


By FLORENCE L. BARCLAY 


is pre-eminently the most popular book in the 
United States and is going to take its place with 
those few unusual books whose life is not for a 
season or two but for all time. 


Regular Edition, $1.35 net 
Illustrated Holiday Edition, 2.50 net 








NEW YORK G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS _eLonpon 
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Some ofthe Baker & Taylor Co.’s New Books 





The Christmas Treasury 
of Song and Verse 


Compiled with Introduction by Tem- 
PLE ScoTrT. 16mo, 250 pages, decora- 
tive frontispiece, title page, end pa- 
pers, etc., net $1.25. Postage 8 
cents. 

The poems that we love to associ- 
ate with the Christmastide and have 
wished to have collected. Charming 
in form: and contents. 





The Lawrenceville Stories 


The Varmint 


By Owen JoHNSON.. 12mo, 396 pages. 
Illustrated by Gruger. $1.50. 
“Generally and specifically bully.”— 

Booth Tarkington. 


My Religion 
in Everyday Life 


By Jos1au Stronc, D.D. Author 
of “Our Country,” “The New 
Era,” etc. I2mo, 50 cents net. 
“Makes for the strengthening of 

faith.’"—Newark Evening News. 


“Radiates the spirit of optimism.”— 
Christian World. 











The Humming Bird 
t2mo, illustrated. 50 cents. 
The story of a great base-ball game. 





The Prodigious Hickey 


First published as “The Eternal Boy.” 
12mo, illustrated. $1.50. 





To the Unborn Peoples 
By Extten M. H. Gates. Author of “The Treasures of 
Kurium.” Tall r2mo, $1.00 net. 
“Mrs. Gates again has proved her possession of a sympathetic and 
tender muse.”—Chicago Record-Herald. 


“The finished work of an artist impresses one.”—Newark Evening 
News. 


“A little book it is a real pleasure to read.”—Chicago Tribune. 





The Growth of the Gospels 


By W. Fiinvers Petrie. 12mo, about 100 pages, net 90 


cents. Postage 8 cents. 


The latest word of science on the text of the New Testament. 


Mothers and Fathers 

By Jutiret Witzor Tompkins, Au- 
thor of “The Top of the Morn- 
ing,” “Dr. Ellen,” “Open House.” 
12mo, decorative frontispiece in 





The Narrative Bible 


By Cuirton Jounson, Author of “The Country School,” 
“Highways and Byways,” “Hedgerows,” etc., etc. 12mo, 

Postage 15 cents. 

The Bible narrative told in Bible language, but condensed by wise 


300 pages, illustrated, net $1.50. 


omissions. 


color by Alicé Barber Stephens. 

343 pages, $1.50. . é 

The author’s best stories,- domestic 
comedy and tragedy; full of genuine 
sentiment. 





“They are all good.”"—N. Y. Sun. 


Four Hundred Good 














The Golden Age of Engraving 

By Freperick Kepper. 8v0, about 550 pages, 258 pages of 
illustrations, net $3.50. Edition De Luxe, bound in full 
boards, paper label, net $7.00. Postage 20 cents. 


A book that every art lover will want.- Beautifully and lavishly 


illustrated with 263 reproductions. 


Stories 

Compiled by Ropert R. WHITING. 
12m0, 206 pages, decorative bor- 
ders in coiors, $1.00. Postage 8 
cents, 


Designed to promote mirth; invalu- 
able to after-dinner s~eakers. 





Photographing in Old England 
By W. I. Lincorn Apams. Large 8vo, 112 pages, full gilt, 
with many illustrations, boxed, net $2.50. Postage 25 


cents. 


A beautiful book, especially interesting to professional and ama- 


teur photographers. 


Ancient Myths 
in Modern ;Poets 


By Heren A. CLarKe. 8vo, 360 pages, 
12 illustrations, net $2.00... Postage 
16 cents. 

Has a special appeal to lovers of 
literature interested in mythology and 
poetry. Earlier volumes uniform with 





Ways and Days Out of London 
By Aipa RopMan De Mitt. 8vo, 320 pages, frontispiece in 
color, 64 illustrations, net $2.50. 


cents. 


the above, BROWNING’S. ITALY, 
BROWNING’S ENGLAND. 





Bored. Postage 17 | Life of Admiral Paulding 


By Resecca P. Meape. 12mo0, about 
300 pages, illustrated, net $1.50. 


Lavishly illustrated and delightfully written, this book should be 
a much valued gift, both to travelers and stay-at-homes. 





The biography of one of our naval 
heroes by his daughter. 








THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO., 33 E. 17th St, NEW YORK 
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THE ATLANTIC 
MONTHLY 1911 


A NEW ATLANTIC SERIAL 


THE 
PATRICIANS 


A SERIAL NOVEL 














By 
JOHN GALSWORTHY 


The Atlantic has not published a serial since 
1908. The editors have been waiting for a story 
which seemed to unite marked narrative inter- 
est with that finish of workmanship which should 
characterize an Atlantic serial. 

Such a story is “The Patricians,’ 
by John Galsworthy. 

Mr. Galsworthy’s play, “Strife,” showed how 

Joun GALsworTHY acute a student he is of. present-day tendencies, 

but nothing he has ever written gives such evi- 

dence as “The Patricians” of his power to charm. His theme is the story of agreeable 

people living their lives among the shifting problems which confront the English aristoc- 

racy of to-day, and brought into relations of peculiar intensity and interest. The novel is 

fundamentally a love story, and the two contrasted heroines will be remembered long after 
the last chapter is read. 


A JOURNAL OF THE SIERRAS 
By JOHN MUIR 


When John Muir first opened his eyes upon the canyons and valleys of the Yosemite, 
the sight affected him much as “getting religion” affects more ordinary men. Leaving 
college with little money and less health, Muir offered his services to a ranchman, and was 
engaged as a herder to help drive some two thousand sheep. The journal is a finished rec- 
ord of this unforgettable journey. Besides its exquisite appreciation of the glories of the 
sierras, the journal gives a highly entertaining account of the vicissitudes of the drive, inter- 
spersed with philosophy, wit, knowledge, and infinite enthusiasm. The journal will be 
published in four parts. 


, 


a new novel 








35 ¢. a copy SPECIAL OFFER: $4.00 a year 


Mr. Galsworthy’s serial story began in the October number. On receipt of $4.00 we will send the issues 
for October, November, and December, 1910, and the twelve issues of 1911. Mention THe INDEPENDENT. 


Tue ATLANTIC MontHLYy Company, 4 Park Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Crowell’s New Books 














+ 
Seeking after God By LYMAN ABBOTT 
$1.00 net. (Postage, 10 cents) 
These pages abound in “strong, incisive puttings of great truths. . . . Multitudes will be glad 


poseerve them in this convenient form, and think them over carefully with much profit to their 


to 
souls.”—Zion’s Herald. 


The Durable Satisfactions of Life ~ CHARLES W. ELIOT 
$1.00 net. (Postage, 10 cents) 


“The book is one of wonderfully sane and sweet philosophy, a book that ought to be read by 
every man or woman who is discontented, unhappy, rebellious against the limitations of life.”— 
New York Times. 


What is Essential ? By GEORGE A. ANDREWS 
$1.00 net. (Postage, 10 cents) 


This work “will prove helpful to restless souls weary of traditional trammels, who, like the author, 
seek a nearness to God and an earnest service of the Master.”—The Westminster, Philadelphia. 


The Unity of Religions Edited by J. H. RANDALL, D.D. 
$2.00 net. (Postage, 20 cents) 


An up-to-date exposition of ancient and modern beliefs by well-known theologians and scholars. 
An authoritative work on faiths old and new. . 


The Beauty of Every Day By J. R. MILLER, D.D. 
65 cents net. (Postage, 10 cents) 


This attractive book, the latest production of the most widely read religious writer in the world, 
is wholly worthy of the great reputation of its author. 


The Literature of the South By MONTROSE J. MOSES 
$2.50 net. (Postage, 25 cents) 


A scholarly book of unusual merit, filling a demand of long standing for a thoroughgoing con- 
sideration of the position occupied by the South in American letters. 


Longfellow and Other Essays © ay wp. TRENT 
$1.50 net. (Postage, 15 cents) 


The author’s “style is warmed with a -—' humor and brightened at times with a flashing wit, while 
beneath all lies sound scholarship.”—The Dial. ‘ 


The Land of Living Men By RALPH WALDO TRINE 
$1.25 (postpaid) 


The most recent book by the author of “In Tune with the Infinite.” Mr. Trine’s wide popu- 
larity is attested by the fact of his books being translated into eleven different languages. 





Send for Catalogue and Latest Announcements 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL & COMPANY 


426-428 West Broadway - - NEW YORK 
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plates, 1100 
returned yet. 


We give this free now 
with each new subscription 
for one year for 


Synonyms, and other features. 


A $5.00 Dictionary Free 


full limp leather binding, 1100 pages, red edges, 
We have sent out many and never had one 


The Corporation Searchlight 


For a short time we will give away a 
new Webster’s Illustrated Dictionary 
Free. This is not a cheap book, but a 
round corners, containing many handsome 





Finance. 


The great Magazine for investors and stockholders. 
It teaches the practical side of investment and corporation questions. 
and independent, and exposes fraud and corruption of corporations and promoters. 


Investors Saved $100, 000 = Lae Rye oP price. 


It is the New Thought Magazine of 
It is fearless 


Each number is worth 
Send $2.50 





tionary and sample copy of the Magazine. 


Tue SEARCHLIGHT. Write to-day, to: 





subscription January, 1911, giving you fourteen months. 


If you are not fully pleased and satisfied, you 
may return the Dictionary and we will refund you the $2.50 and the amount of your postage. 
No one who is a stockholder or investor in any corporation can afford to be without 


JENCKES PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


for one year, and we will date your 
We will at once send you the Dic- 


Tribune Building, New York 








NELSON’S 
BIBLES 


Pure Text. Finest Manufacture. 


f KING JAMES VERSION 


Edited and Revised, 1611. 


AMERICAN STANDARD 
VERSION 


Edited and Revised by the American 
Revision Committee, 1901. 


We have the most complete line 
of Bibles in existence, Text, Ref- 
erence, Concordance, Scholars’, 

Teachers’ and Pulpit Editions, and Testa- 
ments, and Psalms, in all sizes of type, all 
styles of binding, and can supply a Bible 
or Testament to suit any one, young or old. 





For sale by all leading Booksellers. Prices from 35 cents 
up. Send for booklet and price /ist to 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS 


Bible Publishers for Over 50 Years 
381U Fourth Avenue - - NEW YORK 


AIRSHIP STORIES 


Six stirring up-to-date titles for wide- 
awake boys. 
Price, 50 cents per volame, 
postpaid. 
Send for Volume I today. Free cata- 
logue of books for Boys and Girls sent 
anywhere. 


HURST;& CO., 395 Broadway, New York 














BIG DROP_A_ POSTAL 
BARGAINS IN 


BOOKS 


Send now for our Clearance Catalogue No 
57, containing Lists of the very NEWEST pub- 
lications. housands of brand new books of 
Publishers’ Remainders at prices cut in halves 
and quarters, including Literature, Science. 
History, Travel, Biography and Fiction. 


THE TABARD INN BOOK COMPANY 
1302-4 Filbert Street ° ° 





Philadelphis 














HALLOWED inaiu 
By I. ALLAN SANKEY, son of IRA D. SANKEY 
OVER 1,000 CHURCHES USING IT 
256 Pages, 100 New Songs, Responsive Readings 
$25 per 100, not prepaid. 35c. per copy by mail 
Returnable samples mailed to “‘ earnest inquirers”’ 


THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO., New York or Chicago 








Tull —— by model, 
it Prayers. Vest 
136 pages, Cloth. Cloth 25e, peounene po Se 
taken; Agts W: 
NOBLE L Lakeside Bldg, Chicage 
— cannot afford 
be 


A PLEA FOR PURITY: without 


OF LIFE.”’ by Elizabe th ‘Hamilton-Muneie, 
> A clear and fearless discussion of vital sex 
auestions. Strongly endorsed by leading physicians and 
Medical Journals. Cloth, illustrated, $1.50 net. Money re- 
funded if not satisfied. 
Greaves Publishing Co., 607 Tribune Bldg., New York City. 
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Consulting editors of the highest 
standing in their fields will give to 
these mid-month special numbers 
the stamp of unquestioned authority. 


Louis C. Tiffany, the 
great authority on dec- 
oration, is the consult- 
ing editor of the first 
mid-month issue for 
November, the ‘‘ In- 
side the House Num- 
ber,’’ and these con- 
tents show how com- 
prehensive the number 
will be. 

The keynote of the num- 
ber is struck by Mr. Tiffany 
in the leading editorial, en- 
titled ‘“The Gospel of Good 
Taste.’’ This is followed by 
an article on first principles 
of decorating and furnishing 


—a five-page article prepared by the editorial 


department after a thorough investigation 
of the subject and the consultation of many 
authorities. Other articles include: 

WHAT IS AN ORIENTAL RUG? By George 
Leland Hunter. VERANDA FURNISHINGS. 
By Dorothy Tuke Priestman. THE BEST WALL 
TREATMENTS. By Mira Burr Edson. WINDOW 


Country Life 


Twice a Month 





CURTAINS AND DRAPERIES. _ By Dorothy 
Tuke Priestman. HOW TO BUY FURNITURE. 
By Francis A. Collins. STENCILED WORK. By 
Harriett Joor. SOME UNIQUE CARVED FUR- 
NITURE. By Dalton Wylie. SOME TASTEFUL 
BATHROOMS (A Series of Photographs). ‘THK 
POSSIBILITIES OF THECEL- 
LAR. By Phil M. Riley. 

The first mid-month 
number is typical of 
what’ the special num- 
bers are to be, and the 
12 regular numbers and 
the 12 special mid- 
month numbers—24 in 
all—go to the subscrib- 
er at the same price, 
$4.00 a year, hitherto 
charged for 12 num- 
bers. May we send you, 
with our compliments, 
a sample copy of Coun- 
try Life in America and 
a full outline of our 1911 plans? 
Address us please at the new Coun- 
try Life Press (where we have now 
moved) as follows— 

DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & CO., 


Garven City, Lone Istanp, N. Y. 











PROF. L. H. BAILEY 
** Back to the Land} 
Number.” 


CLIFFORD B. HARMON 
“ The Flying 
Number.”’ 


Mid-month Numbers 


i 





DR. H. W. WILEY 
“Good Health 
Number.” 


CHARLES J. GLIDDEN 
“The Motor 
Number.”’ 


of Country Life. 
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160 and 162 WEST 74th STREET 
Connecting with and including 
165 WEST 73d STREET, NEW YORK 





THE VELTIN SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


COLLEGE: PREPARATORY AND GENERAL COURSE 
Number of pupils limited to twelve in each class .. . 
Fireproof school building, thoroughly equipped . . . 








NEW YORK MILITARY ACADEMY. 
Rated by the U. S. Government in class ‘‘A.’’ Splendidly 
equipped, located four miles from West Point. Cavalry 
Detachment. Military Band. Prepares for engineering, 
scientific im -> West Point, Annapolis and Army Ex- 
aminations. er Catalogue apply to 


THE ADJUTANT, Cornwall-on-Hudson, N. Y. 





ILLDVOIS 


TRAINING FOR SOCIAL WORKERS 


under Specialists in Civic, Charitable, Child Helpin 

Settlement, Recreation and General Philanthropic ork. 
Staff—Graham Taylor, Jane Addams, Julia C. Lathrop 
and others. Write or call 87 E. Lake St., Chicago. 


Cuicaco ScHoo.t or Civics AND PHILANTHROPY. 








THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
Correspondence-Study Dept. 


HOME 20°: 


jass-room 
e legree. EF 
STUDY ish 
Etc. Begi 


18th Year 








EMERSON 


COLLEGE 
or ORATORY 


Wm. J. Rolfe, A.M., Litt. D., President Emeritus, 
Henry Lawrence Southwick, President. 
The /~——e of Oratory, Liter- 
5 "Bedage Culture, Dramatic 
edagogy in America. It 
in the student a 
bop his own powers in 
ex pression, bat ye ek gy an 
er oran interpreter. 
mer sessions. ae in "de. 
mand. Last — : “pgredaa ates 
accepted ons in colleges 
normal and, high schools. 30th 
year opens Tuesday, Sept.27th, 
HARRY SEYMOUR ROSS, 









Ohickering Hall, Huntington Avenue, Boston, Mass. 

















Home Study Courses 


Over one hundred Home Study Courses under profes- 
sours in Harvard, Brown, — and leading colleges. 
ademic and and lat on cultural, Commercial, 
Hormal and Civil one ce Departments. 
ration for hers’ and 
Service a T Ay 
250 PAGE CATALOG FRER, WRITE TO-Day 
THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL, 
. 28 Bosse Place, Springfield, Mass. 














Prof. Genung, English 

















BRIGHTEN UP Jsxieriny 2, 
FASTENERS 


75,000, 000 


“ WASHBUR: 
7e WS PAPER 


All stationers. Send 10 is omele x of 50, 
om booklet free. ri oes Round te Ge tied, 


The O. K. Mfg. Co., Syracuse, N. Y., U.S. A. nois 
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ECC CLESIASTI CAL* DEPARTMENT 


MEMORIAL WINDOWS 


NEW-YORI CITY 


EMBRACES 


MEMORIAL TABLETS 


CHVRCHYARD MEMORIALS BRASSES, BRONZES 


ALTARS , REREDOS 
ALTAR. FVRNISHINGS 
LECTERNS ,FONTS 


SANCTVA 


MOSAICS ,MARBLES 
RY-LAMPS 
FRESCOES, CROSSES 
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WESTINDIES ~~ 


VENEZUELA‘: PANAMA CANAL | 





Fe 





4S. S“NEW YORK’ #3523. | 
fi EQUIPPED : 
‘ WITH —Werelss Sebmarne Signals Swimming 
31 DAYS EACH $150.00 
[ict cla ecg 









re With Optional Excursions, Including — 
cross the Isthmus-along the Canal Route Etc Etc. 





















Ss Boston, Mi is, New Orleans, San Francisco, 
2 OR Toronto, Washington, Chicago, Montréal, 
Z St.Louis, Philadelphia, Seattle, Winnipeg. 





Independent Trips 
Around-the-World 


*e North 
German Lloyd 


Twin screw steamers. Tickets good for two years. - 
usual facilities combining every comfort A yy 
Cabins are roomy, airy and light. Every invention 
contributing to the safety of the ngers. 
Travelers’ checks good all over the world. 
Write for ** Around-the- World” booklet I 


OELRICHS & CO., Gen. Agts., 5 Broadway, N. Y. 











(Round the World 


EGYPT 
THE NILE : 
HOLY LAND =, 


CAIRO, FIRST 
CATARACT, KHARTOUM 


Cook’s luxurious Nile Steamers sail 
ES Cairo every few days~ during 






the season. Special private steamers 
and dahabeahs for families and small 


parties. Pgh 
EGYPT, HOLY LAND, LEVANT, Etc. 


Annual Series of Select Tours leave Jan. 7, 11, 21, 
25; Feb. 4, 18, 22, March 11. 


AROUND THE WORLD 


Last departures of the gah Annual Series of Tours de 
luxe Around the World are Nov. 5, 24, Jan. 7. Each 
tour iimited to 12 members. Six months’ leisurely travel. 


Illustrated descriptive programmes from 


THOS. COOK & SON 
NEW YORK, 245 Broadway—264 Fifth Avenue 


BOSTON, 332 Washington St, PHILADELPHIA, 839 Chestnut St. 
CHICAGO, 234 So. Clark St. SAN FRANCISCO, 689 Market St. 
MONTREAL, TORONTO. kic. 


140 OFFICES ABROAD Established 1841 
Cook’s Travellers’ Cheques Are Good All Over the World 















Egypt, Palestine, Asia Minor 


Sailing January, February, April, 1911. 
H. W. DUNNING & CO., 
107 Congregational House, Boston, Mass. 





eee eee ee ee ee 
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Bri DD: ciciniinannde 
Berlin, Athens, Rome, London ....................... 
Esypt pepe, Rome, Londom ..........eee eee i: 
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HOTEL BRUNSWICK 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
EUROPEAN and AMERICAN PLANS 
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It is with pleasure and satisfaction 
that the Hamburg-American Line 
calls your attention to its 


Around World Cruises 


This new feature of service has been 
arranged with the utmost regard to 
the comfort and pleasure of those who 
take advantage of it. In connection 
with these cruises the 


HAMBURG-AMERICAN LINE 


offers the accommodations afforded by its new splendid Twin-Screw S. S. 
Cleveland (17,000 tons), a ship with all modern appliances. Wireless, elevator, 
gymnasium, electric baths, etc., in fact a floating hotel. 


The first of these two cruises of about three and one half months, leave New York on 
November 1, 1911, and the second from San Francisco on February 17, 1912. Cost 
$650 upward, including shore excursions. Duration 110 days. 
ITINERARY OF FIRST CRUISE: Madeira, Gibraltar, Naples, Port Said, Suez, 
Bombay, Colombo, Calcutta (Diamond Harbor), Rangoon, Singapore, Batavia, - 
Manila, Hongkong, Nagasaki, Kobe, Yokohama, Honolulu and San Francisco. 


SECOND CRUISE, in reversed order. Arrangements aboard and ashore 
under the management of the Hamburg-American Line. 


Grand . by the well known S. S. Bluecher, leaving New York, January 21, 1911, 
Cruise to South America for the East Coast of South America, as far South as the Straits of Magellan, 
and up the Pacific Coast as far as Valparaiso, Chile. Duration of Voyage 74 days. Cost from $350 up. 


° ° by the new twin-screw S. S. Cleveland (17,000 tons), leaving New 
Grand Oriental Cruise York, January 28, 1911, for Madeira, Spain, the Mediterranean and the 
Orient. Duration of voyage, 80 days. Cost from $325 up. 


- . by S. S. Moltke, leaving New York on January 24 and Februa 
Three West Indies Cruises 25,1911, for cruises of 28 days’ duration, 50 up, and on Marc 


28, for a cruise of 16 days’ duration $85 up; also regular Caribbean Cruises by the Atlas Service—24 and 
25 days—visiting the West Indies Islands, Panama, Central and South America. 


Many other splendid Vacation Cruises to the Mediterranean, the Caribbean, the Adriatic, and elsewhere. Write 
for special booklets and further information regarding any of the above cruises. Guide and Travel Books on sale. 


The Tourist Department: Tickets issued for chief railways and steamship companies of the world and in- 
formation and advice on all matters relating to travel. 


Write for booklets for further information. 


HAMBURG-AMERICAN LINE Department of Cruises 41-45 Broadway, New York 
Chicago Philadelphia Boston St. Louis San Francisco Pittsburg 
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HoTEL SOMERSET 


COMMONWEALTH AVENUE 
AND CHARLESGATE EAST 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 





THOROUGHLY FIREPROOF. EUROPEAN PLAN 


Hotel Cumberland 














THE IDEAL HOTEL FOR FAMILIES AND TO 
ISTS. ONLY TEN MINUTES-FROM RAILROAD 
STATIONS AND ALL STORES AND THEATRES. 
ROOMS EN-SUITE OR SINGLE. COMPLETE 
EQUIPMENT FOR BANQUETS, BALLS AND 
PARTIES OF ALL KINDS, 





HOTEL SOMERSET COMPANY 
PROPRIETORS 
FRANK C. HALL, MANAGER 











NEW YORK 
Broadway at 54th Street 
Near 50th St. Subway 


Station and 53d St. 
Elevated. 








“Broadway” Cars 
from Grand Central 
Depot pass the door. 


New and Fireproof 
Best Hotel Accommo- 
dations in New 
York at Reason- 
able Rates. 
$2.50 With Bath and Up. 
European Plan 


10 minutes walk 
to 20 Theatres 








Excellent Restaurant. 
Prices Moderate. 


Send for Booklet 
HARRY P. STIMSON, Formerly with Hotel Imperial. 
R. j. BINGHAM, Formerly with Hotel Woodward. 

















The United States Hotel 


Beach, Lincoln and Kingston Streets 
BOSTON, MASS. 





Only two blocks from South Terminal ~—— and 
asi) hed from North Station by Elevated 


American Plan $3. and Upwards 
European Plan a 


Table and service unsurpassed 
Booklet and map sent upon application 


TILLY HAYNES JAMES G. HICKEY 
Proprietor Manager 











Hotel largaret 


98 TO 99 COLUMBIA HEIGHTS 


BROOKLYN’S LEADING FAM- 
ILY and TRANSIENT HOTEL. 


An Ideal Location, Overlooking New 
York Bay. Twenty minutes to the 
business centre of New York. THE 
HOTEL’S MOTOR CAR free for 
the exclusive use of patrons. Hand- 
somely Furnished Rooms and Apart- 
ments. American and European 
Plan. Terms Moderate. Cuisine and 
Service the Best. 


THOMAS TOBY, Manager 
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| Dempsey & Carroll 


invite attention to their latest novelties for the Holiday Season 
Personal Greeting Cards for Christmas and New Bear's 


Printed with sender's name and address in corresponding type. A greeting of unusual 
beauty and distinction. 





To insure delivery in time for Christmas 


orders should be placed before November 15th 
Mail Orders Receive Prompt Attention 


" Dempsey & Carroll —- 7? ek 734 


———————— 











For the Scientific and Effective 
Treatment of 


Cancer 


Without Resorting to 
Surgical Procedure 
For complete information address 
BERKSHIRE HILLS SANATORIUM 
North Adams, Massachusetts 


Berkshire Hills 


Sanatorium 


The only private institution of mag- 
nitude in the United States for the 
exclusive treatment of Cancer and 
other malignant and benign new 
growths. Conducted by oeeee 
of standing. Established 32 years. 


Hotel Martinique 


Broadway, 32d and 33d Streets 
New York City 
One block from New Pennsylvania Station 
Rooms, with Use of Bath, $1.50 and up 
Rooms, with Private Bath, $2.50 and up 
600 Rooms—400 Baths 


Hotel St. Denis 


EUROPEAN PLAN 
a Broadway and llth Street 
New York City 
Rooms $1.00 and upward 
WM. TAYLOR & SON, Inc. 


SPA SANATORIU BALLSTON SPA, 


/ Restful home. Modern equipments, 6 miles from Saratoga. 
H. A. GIBBS, M. D. 


and get well when you are sick. 
Pure air, pure food, pure water, 
ooo perfect hygiene. Every form of 
ae and pe rothereny:. Write for free booklet. 
Ss RI 


EUBEN SANI UM, Hornell, N. Y. 
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“To know the future, read the past.” 


The past record of Emerson pianos is their 
highest recommendation and strongest guaran- 
tee. In the sixty-two years since the first 
Emerson was made, these pianos have won the 
unqualified endorsement of 


more than 98,000 purchasers 


The unfailing test of time has shown them 
to possess the most completely satisfying 
musical quality, and a musical endurance 
unsurpassed by any piano in the world. 
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If you are in real earnest to 
obtain a truly high-class in- 
strument at an extremely mod- 
erate price, do not fail to 


H.P STATIONARY Bag write today for our catalogue 
GASOLINE ENGINE °76% of Upright styles and New 


Short Grand. 
ForFarmwork, Irrigation ee 
or Pumping, Factory use Emerson Piano Company 


and Electric Lighting. ’ 560 Harrison Avenue, Boston 


& 3to20h.p.—perfectly governed 
—guaranteed by a responsible 
firm. Write for full description. 


GRAY MOTOR CO.,_114 Leib St.. DETROIT, MICH. $100 REMINGTON § 618.75 


One machine only 

in new localities to secure desirable agent. 
Special agents’ prices supplied on all makes 
of typewriters. 

Standard Typewriter Exchange, 23 Park Row, New York 
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‘‘ Infection = Sources”? 


et 4 St and Civilization go together.” ’ 





That’s a text on which many a household homily has pivoted. 
But, Good Mother,—Soap can and does carry with it the JIls, as well 
as the Blessings, of Civilization. 
Because, Soap is just Fat of some sort, “cut” and saponified, with more 
or less Alkali. 
Now Fat you'll remember, whether of Animal or of Vegetable origin, is hard 
to “keep” outside of a refrigerator. 
Even very choice Butter, Suet, or Lard, “goes bad” if kept open at ordinary 
bath-room temperatures. 
So that the very best and purest of Toilet Soap can become a veritable nursery 
for Disease-Germs—an incubator for Bacteria. 
Doctors say that Soap is, in this way, responsible for the contagion and spread 
of many Skin Diseases. 
nee 


Don’t forget that Soap comes daily into close contact with every trifling, un- 
noticed scratch, Irritation, Chafing, Pimple or Abrasion of the Skin, where Infection 
is then made easiest. 

So that even “pure” Soap is dangerous and may carry with it Germs of Infec- 
fection multiplied by the hotbed of propagation its nutritious Fat affords. 

This is why a Safe Soap must, in itself, be Antiseptic—must contain sufficient 
Germ-destroyer to make it clean enough for surgical use. 

Such Soaps usually have a Carholic Acid, or druggy “disinfectant” odor, that 
Nice People don’t care to have associated with them. 

But there is one absolutely Germ-proof Soap which is as delightfully clean and 
pleasant to the nostrils as it is soothing, comforting, and softening to the Skin. 
That is 
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RESIN OL, 
SOAP 



























which is made from the purest Fat and Oils, kept in an absolutely Germ-Proof 
state by the addition of just enough “Resinol”—the ideal Antiseptic. 


Ree 


Now, this Resinol is a Chemical Combination that Doctors prescribe for prac- 
tically all Skin Troubles, itching, irritation, surface inflammation, or slow-healing 
sores. 

So wonderfully soothing, healing and antiseptic is “Resinol’’ that it completely 
kills the poisonous sting of a wasp in two minutes after it has been applied. 

That same “Resinol,” so extensively prescribed during the past twelve years by 
leading Physicians for Skin Diseases, and incorporated in Resinol Soap, is what 
makes this Soap so different from all others, providing absolute Insurance against 
Infection. 

Use it for Toilet, Bath, or Hair-wash, and you'll find it a revelation in Com- 
fort. 

Resinol Chemical Co., Baltimore, Md. 
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Survey of the World 


Owing to the activ- 
ity and prominence 
of Mr. Roosevelt, 
both in the Republican nominating con- 
vention and in the campaign, the political 
contest in the State of New York has 
excited much interest thruout the coun- 
try. It is known that a considerable 
number of New York Republicans have 
decided that they will vote for the Demo- 
cratic candidate for Governor because 
they dislike Mr. Roosevelt or think he is 
planning to displace President Taft. To 
such Republicans Senator Elihu Root 
addressed a large part of a speech which 
he made in New York City on the 28th 
ult. At the beginning, he said: 


“A good many Republicans at this time seem 
disposed to ignore all the grave and substan- 
tial issues which are before the people of this 
State and to vote at the coming ‘election upon 
no issue whatever, but simply as an expres- 
sion of feeling against Mr. Roosevelt, whose 
course regarding national affairs they disap- 
prove for one reason or another and whom 
they desire to punish by defeating the party 
to which they belong, in which they believe, 
and which they have long loyally supported, 
because he holds a distinguished and potent 
place in the councils and activities of the 
party. 

“It should be observed that the declaration 
of this intention cuts both ways. Wherever 
a man declares he will vote against the Re- 
publican ticket because he does not like Roose- 
velt, there will be others who will vote for 
the ticket because they do like Roosevelt, 
and because they feel that with his tre- 
mendous force and courage and ability he has 
done a noble and much-needed work for hon- 
esty, purity, equality and freedom in the polit- 
ical life of our country. My guess would be 
that if the issue in this State were whether 
Mr. Roosevelt has reflected credit and honor 
on the Republican party, on our State and on 
our country, or the contrary, there would be a 
very large majority in the affirmative. I am 
not, however, going to discuss that question 
or to discuss him, for there is no such issue 
before the people of this State. The false 


Senator Root. on 
the Roosevelt Issue 


assumption that there is such an issue tends 
to take away from the cause of honest and 
elfective and progressively improving govern- 
ment in this State many of the supporters to 
which that cause is entitled, and among them 
some of my old and valued friends. 

“It is said that we must consider now the 
nomination for the Presidency in 1912. Well, 
Mr. Taft is President of the United States— 
a Republican President, a strong, wise, con- 
siderate and fearless man.. He has the qual- 
ilies which make a man grow in the estima- 
tion of thoughtful people, and, lying ‘back of 
all the clamor and excitement of our political 
life, the American people are a thoughtful peo- 
ple. He has grown and is growing and will 
continue to grow. in public esteem. If he con- 
tinues to make as good a President as he is 
making now, he will be the natural and in- 
evitable candidate of his party in 1912 unless 
one thing shall happen—that the people of the 
United States shall repudiate the Administra- 
tion of Mr. Taft by such a crushing and over- 
whelming defeat of his party that it will be 
apparent that Mr. Taft cannot be re-elected. 

“The Democratic party cannot bring about 
such a result, but Republicans can by their 
adverse votes. After election, people don’t 
scrutinize the multitude of reasons which may 
have contributed to the result. They see only 
the general result, and if it should happen 
that the Administration can’t hold its own 
party together the national convention would 
be quite likely to look for a Moses to lead 
them out of the wilderness, and they might 
go to Mr. Roosevelt or they might go to one 
of the far more radical leaders who are now 
looming up on the political horizon in the 
North and Middle West.” 


Mr. Roosevelt, he continued, well knew 


* that all his strenuous efforts in behalf of 


Republican candidates were services in 
aid of the Taft Administration and 
tended toward the renomination of Mr. 
Taft in 1912. It had been said that we 
should consider “certain declarations Mr- 
Roosevelt has made—an attack on the 
courts and something called New Na- 
tionalism” : 


“There is a very old American saying that 
when a litigant does not like a decision it is 
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his privilege to go down to the tavern and 
swear at the court. Everybody grumbles 
about decisions that he does not like, and 
Mr. Roosevelt appears to have done so out 
loud and in public according to his tempera- 
ment and habits. But 1 have never known 
the grumbling at decisions of the courts by 
people who don’t like them do any harm, and 
the idea that Mr. Roosevelt contemplates an 
attack upon our judicial system or that that 
system is in danger from him or from any 
one else is purely fanciful and devised for 
campaign purposes only. As for myself, I re- 
gard the power of the judicial branch of our 
Government, both in the State and in the na- 
tion, to sit in judgment upon the constitution- 
ality of legislative and executive acts, as the 
chief contribution of America to the art of 
tree self-government. It is the chief guar- 
antee that our liberty shall be enjoyed without 
violating justice, and that justice shall be ad- 
ministered without destroying liberty.” 

So far as he could see anything new in 
the so-called New Nationalism, it was 
that there should be a renewed and active 
sense of loyalty and duty to the old doc- 
trines and the old ideals of American 
democracy; that the nation, to the full 
limit of power vested in it by the Con- 
stitution for the general welfare, and 
every State, to the full limit of its powers 
of local self-government under the Con- 
stitution, should wake up to the duties 
pressing upon them, for intelligent gov- 
ernment keeping pace in its effectiveness 
with the changing conditions and re- 
quirements of our time. He was heart- 
ily in favor of that. Turning to the 
Saratoga convention, he asserted that the 
issue there had been a revolt against the 
tyranny of party machines. Mr. Roose- 
velt had been on the right side of it and 
had furnished the element of leadership 
to the side he was with. It was Gov- 
ernor Hughes’s fight and President 
Taft’s fight, and the fight of all who love 
good government. We should be grate- 
ful to Mr. Roosevelt for what he did, 
and the voters ought to reap the fruits of 
the victory he had helped them to win. 
The remainder of his speech was in the 
main devoted to State issues and candi- 
dates. He gave a history of Mr. Stim- 
son’s successful prosecution of the Sugar 
Trust, the railroads and Morse, the 
banker, commending the ability of the 
man who “could maintain himself against 
the greatest lawyers, even including my 
friend Judge Parker, as counsel for the 
Sugar Trust.” Congress had “made a 
pretty good tariff”: 
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“There were things in it that I did not like, 
and there were failures in it to do things 
which I thought ought to be done, but consid- 
ering all the difficulties under which it was 
made, it was a surprisingly good law and a 
great improvement on the law it superseded.” 
He pointed out that the company of Mr. 
Dix, the Democratic candidate for Gov- 
ernor, had asked for an increase of the 
duty on its product, but that Mr. Dix 
was now denouncing the Republicans for 
not reducing tariff rates. In conclusion 
he said: 

“Some of you are thinking, because of a 
temporary side wind of personal feeling and 
prejudice, of deserting the cause for which we 
have been fighting together for many years 
and giving aid and comfort to all that you 
most abhor in politics. I beg of you not to do 
it. You would gratify a momentary feeling, 
but you would do a harm to your country and 


to your State and you would regret it here- 
after.” 


as 


The Department of 
Justice will begin, 
at Pittsburg, this 
week, to take testimony in the Govern- 
ment’s suit against what ‘is called the 
Bathtub Trust, a combination of sixteen 
manufacturing concerns controlling a 
very large part of the output of sanitary 
enameled iron ware. It is reported that 
the combination has increased prices 
since the suit was brought——In the 
Government’s suit against the Imperial. 
Glass Company the trial will begin on 
November 14. Some expect that the 
combination will be dissolved before that 
date, as several of the directors are in 
favor of liquidation. About fifty at- 
torneys engaged in railroad work held a 
convention in New York last week, the 
chief topic for discussion being the new 
railroad law of June last, and the ques- 
tion whether the railroad companies 
should test the constitutionality of parts 
of it by resorting to the courts. At the 
end of the three days’ conference it was 
asserted in the press that the attorneys 
had decided to make the test, and that the 
work had been intrusted to a committee 
of seven. Afterward it was said by one 


Trust and 
Railroad Questions 





of the attorneys, whose name was not 
published, that no final decision had been 
reached, but that a committee of seven 
was to investigate and report to another 
meeting ——-Further testimony was tak- 
en last week, in Chicago, relating to the 
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proposed increase of railroad freight 
rates. The final hearings will begin on 
November 21, in Chicago, and the argu- 
ments are to be made on December 14. 
At the hearings in Chicago there has 
been much testimony about rebates paid 
prior to 1906. W. P. Trickett, manager 
of the Minneapolis Traffic Association, 
said he knew of rebates paid by the Chi- 
cago Great Western, and that he had 
acted for that company in one instance. 
He refused to give the names of the offi- 
cers who paid or those of the shippers 
who received. The traffic manager of a 
Kansas City dry goods house said that 
prior to 1906 about go per cent. of the 
goods received from the East by his 
house and other similar concerns were 
carried at from 30 to 40 cents less than 
the regular $1.47 rate. Profits had been 
reduced since the companies began to 
exact the full rates. H. G. Wilson, 
transportation commissioner of the Kan- 
sas City Commercial Club, asserted that, 
prior to 1906, the rebates on goods 
brought from the Atlantic seaboard to 
Missouri River points were about 4o per 
cent. of the regular tariffs. 


Sd] 


Following the indictment 
of the members of the 
well-known Duveen art 
firm, in New York, many importers 
guilty of undervaluation have sought to 
gain immunity from prosecution by offer- 
ing considerable sums to the Treasury 
Department. The five Duveens, three of 
whom reside in London, were indicted 
for defrauding the Government by un- 
dervaluing art objects which they have 
imported and sold to collectors. For ex- 
ample, the indictment charges that they 
represented $1,107 to be the value of two 
Japanese vases which they afterward sold 
for $28,075. They are also defendants 
in a civil suit in which the Government 
seeks forfeitures exceeding $1,000,000. 
It is asserted that wealthy art collectors, 
among them Henry C. Frick, George J. 
Gould and J. Pierpont Morgan, will be 
required to testify concerning their pur- 
chases from the Duveens. Reports from 
Washington say that the applications of 
importers for immunity have been accom- 
panied by the confessions of four im- 
porters, and that the Government may 
recover $1,000,000 from these men alone. 


Smuggling at 
New York 
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Answering inquiries, the Treasury De- 
partment says that there will be prosecu- 
tions wherever the evidence warrants 
them; that there will be no quiet settle- 
ments for cash, nor any compromises ex- 
cept when the Department of Justice be- 
lieves them to be for the interest of the 
public ; and that many cases may call only 
tor civil suits, owing to the lack of the 
evidence required for conviction in a 
criminal prosecution. In the Federal 
Court, at New York, Philip N. Aronson, 
of Philadelphia, a retired manufacturer, 
has been fined $1,500 for failing to de- 
clare jewelry which was concealed by his 
wife upon their arrival at New York, on 
September 25, from Europe. He had 
pleaded guilty. Mrs. McKenna, of 
Chicago, pleaded guilty to the charge that 
she had attempted to smuggle seven 
Parisian gowns, valued at $1,600. She 
was fined $1,000. Mrs. W. G. Jer- 
rems, of Chicago, who arrived from 
Europe on the 27th, was required to pay 
$1,800 for undervaluation of imported 
jewelry and clothing. 


a 











A strike of drivers 
and helpers em- 
ployed by express 
companies in New York has been accom- 
panied by great disorder. Beginning 
with the employees of the United States 
Company, the strike, after two or three 
days, involved the men of the Adams, 
Wells-Fargo and American companies. 
At the end of last week about 6,000 men 
were out. They demand a shorter work- 
day and an increase of wages. The 
companies have been able to move only 
a few wagons. Strikebreakers have been 
violently attacked and the police, as a 
rule, have failed to protect them. There 
have been riots in Jersey City and in 
Madison and Fifth avenues, New York. 
Many persons have been injured. An 
attempt was made to burn a house in 
New York, where pursued strikebreakers 
had sought shelter. At their annual 
institute meeting, last week, the 1,200 
teachers of Luzerne County, Pa., unani- 
mously voted to join the American Fed- 
eration of Labor. It was explained that 
they were seeking in this way to obtain 
higher wages and to promote beneficial 
legislation. Reference was made to the 
results of similar action taken by the 
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teachers in Chicago. —— Business in 
Tampa, Fla., is seriously affected by the 
strike of 12,000 cigarmakers. This 
strike began four months ago. Recogni- 
tion of the union and the “closed shop” 
were demanded. All the cigar factories 
are idle. In Chicago, 25,000 garment 
makers and tailors are on strike, and an 
increase of the number is expected. 
Lawyers employed by the owners of the 
Los Angeles Times say they know who 
caused the explosion that destroyed the 
Times building and killed twenty-one 
employees. It was asserted in Los An- 
geles on the 26th that the three guilty 
men were on a Pacific Mail steamship, 
going south, and that they would be ar- 
rested on the 27th at Acapulco. Three 
men who arrived at that port on a power 
schooner were arrested on the 29th, but 
it is said in Los Angeles that these are 
not the men who are wanted. 


& 


At the close of the trial, 
Bribery Cases in Springfield, Ill., on the 

2oth, of State Senator 
Pemberton and Representative Clark, the 
jury disagreed, standing eight for con- 
viction and four for acquittal. The de- 
fendants had been prosecuted for taking 
bribes in connection with a contract for 
furniture in the Capitol, and the evidence 
came to light during the investigation 
concerning bribery affecting the election 
of Senator Lorimer. They will be tried 
again. A grand jury at Chicago has 
obtained evidence relating to the bribing 
of a juror, Grant McCutcheon, who 
served at the second trial of Lee O’Neil 
Brown, indicted for bribing members of 
the Legislature to vote for Lorimer. 
McCutcheon testified that $100 was paid 
to him in the office of Brown’s counsel. 
An unsuccessful attempt to keep Mc- 
Cutcheon out of the grand jury room 
was made by means of a writ of habeas 
corpus.——James A. Hamilton, chief of 
the fire department in Lawrence, Mass., 
has been convicted of bribing an alder- 
man, by the payment of $100, to vote for 
his appointment to the office which he 
holds, and has been sentenced to be im- 
prisoned for two and one-half years. The 
Mayor of Lawrence, Mr. White, is now 
serving a term in jail for attempted 
bribery. 
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da A B scecot mee sis boas sc 
in Uruguay has interrupte 
ee ee calhenr teal. It is said 
to have been caused by the Government’s 
promotion of the candidacy of Jose Ba- 
tale y Ordonez for the Presidency. Dis- 
patches from Buenos Ayres assert that 
he is extremely unpopular and is regard- 
ed as an opponent of progress. Dr: 
Bachini, Minister of Foreign Affairs, was 
requested to resign because he was in 
sympathy with the revolutionary move- - 
ment. It is said that he will now seek 
the Presidency. On the 29th, an in- 
surgent force of 3,000, representing the 
Nationalist political party, was advanc- 
ing from the Brazilian frontier in the 
direction of the capital———-The Vene- 
zuelan Government announced, on the 
26th, that there were four cases of plague 
in Caracas, and on the following day that 
additional cases had been found. 
Churches, schools and theaters were 
closed, and public meetings were pro- 
hibited. No one is permitted to leave the 
city without first submitting to preven- 
tive inoculation. Preparations have 
been completed in Pittsburg for the con- 
struction of the gates of the Panama 
Canal locks. There will be forty-six 
gates, each having two wings. Each of 
the ninety-two wings will be 65 by 77 
feet and will weigh 600 tons. While 
on a tour of inspection in New Orleans 
last week, Secretary Meyer said that he 
saw no reason for maintaining a naval 
base there. “If there is to be any fight- 
ing,” he added, “it will not be in the Gulf 
of Mexico, but near the entrance of the 
Panama Canal. Of course we do not 
anticipate a conflict, but if it should come, 
the Canal will be the place that will need 
to be fortified..——In the case of the 
claim of the Orinoco Steamship Com- 
pany, the Court of Arbitration at The 
Hague has made a decision, awarding 
$46,867, with 3 per cent. since 1903, and 
$7,000 costs. This was the amount 
named in the first dispatches. A later 
cablegram to the State Department said 
the total was $92,672. The original de- 
cision of Dr. Charles Barge (the umpire 
or arbitrator who awarded $28,700 to 
the company in 1904) was annulled on 
four points. The claim was for a little 








more than $1,400,000, and the claimant 
is a New Jersey corporation whose grant 
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in Venezuela was canceled or repudiated 
by President Castro. Our Government 
declined to accept the Barge award, and 
the present Government of Venezuela 
consented to a submission of the case to 
the Hague Court. - 


Durin the  interna- 

va of the tional selieten tourna- 
— ment at Belmont Park, 
near New York, last week, several 
American records were broken. On the 


25th, J. Armstrong Drexel rose to the 
hight of 7,185 feet. On the following 
day Ralph Johnstone flew up 7,303 feet 
into a snowstorm. This was a new 
American record, but it was set aside on 
the 27th, when Johnstone soared to the 
hight of 8,471 feet in a gale which blew 
him 55 miles from the park. The inter- 
national cup and prize of $5,000 for 
speed was won by Claude Grahame- 
White, of England, who, following the 
race course of a little more than 3 
miles, flew 621/10 miles at the rate of 
61% miles an hour. On the 30th there 
was a contest for a prize of $10,000, to 
be given to the aviator making the fast- 
est trip from the park to and around the 
Statue of Liberty in New York harbor, 
and back again. The winner was John 
B. Moisant, representing the United 
States, who competed with Grahame- 
White (England) and Count Jacques de 
Lesseps (France). Moisant’s own ma- 
chine was broken in the morning by a 
collision. Just before the race in the 
afternoon his brother bought Alfred Le 
Blane’s machine for $10,000, and the 
prize was won with it. The distance is 
about 36 miles, and Moisant covered it 
in about 34%4 minutes, or 4214 seconds 
less than the time made by Grahame- 
White. Count de Lesseps’s time was a 
little less than 42 minutes. The racers 
passed over Brooklyn, where they were 
watched from the housetops. ——The 
balloon “America II,” which was miss- 
ing for several days after the St. Louis 
races, came to earth on the roth in the 
Canadian wilderness northeast of Lake 
St. John and about 60 miles from Chicou- 
timi, in the province of Quebec. Alan 
R. Hawley and Augustus Post, who 
were in it, suffered much hardship be- 
fore they reached a settlement. The 
prize was awarded to them. In a sus- 
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JOHN B. MOISANT, OF CHICAGO, WINNING 
THE $10,000 PRIZE. 
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tained flight their balloon had covered 


1,350 miles. 
s&s 


The first thing in or- 
Briand’s Defense der upon the reassem- 
bling of the French 
Chamber of Deputies was of course the 
interpellation of the Government for its 
suppression of the great railroad strike 
by calling to the colors the striking em- 
ployees. The Socialists accused the Gov- 
ernment with using the military resources 
of the country in the service of capital. 
In reply Premier Briand stated that he 
had to deal with a revolutionary move- 
ment for the overthrow of government 
by violence and that he could prove this 
by the confessions of the ringleaders he 
had arrested. The strike was unwarrant- 
ed and unauthorized even by the officials 
of the unions, and interrupted the pend- 
ing negotiations for the remedy of con- 
ditions. The Premier promised that the 
Ministry would present to the Cham- 
ber a plan for preventing such outbreaks 
in the future and at the same time safe- 
guarding the legitimate rights of the em- 
ployees. The session was broken up by 
the disorder of the Socialists, who, catch- 
ing sight of Prefect Lepine, the head of 
the Paris police force, in the gallery, 
shouted, “Down with Lepine!” until he 
withdrew from the hall. At a later ses- 
sion the attack upon the Government was 
renewed, chiefly by M. Jaurés, who de- 
nied that the national defense was so en- 
dangered as to justify the mobilization of 
the reserves. It was a military coup 
d’état. He claimed that the Ministers 
were not agreed among themselves, but 
that M. Viviani, Minister of Labor, had 
proffered his resignation on October 6 as 
a protest against this reactionary policy. 
Both M. Briand and M. Viviani denied 
this, but a reference by the latter to the 
time “when my liberty of action shall be 
restored to me” is interpreted as imply- 
ing his resignation. It had been rumored 
that Viviani was plotting with Jaurés 
and ex-Premier Combes to overthrow the 
Briand Ministry. The Premier, again 
taking the tribune, reasserted the right 
and duty of the Government to take the 
action it did, saying 
“The Government under such conditions 


was bound to take the necessary measures to 
safeguard public security and the national de- 
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fense. It has not hesitated to do what the 
law authorized it to do. In thus doing it 
Was conscious of having iorn the railwaymen 
from a tyranny which was odious to them. 
“We said there exists for the country a 
superior right namely, protecting its existence 
and independence. Well, I say emphatically 
if the laws had not given ihe Government 
the means of keeping the country niaster of its 
railways and national defense it would not 
~ hesitated to have had resource to illegal- 
ity. 
It was evident that Briand had lost his 
temper under the gibes of Jaurés, for he 
is ordinarily distinguished for his mod- 
erate and conciliatory language. At any 
rate, his rash words cost him many sup- 
porters in the Chamber and gave the 
Socialists the chance they wanted. They 
raised such an uproar as to drown his 
further remarks, slamming the lids of 
their desks and shouting “Resign!” and 
“Down with the dictator!” “Cesar!” and 
many unprintable epithets. Some shook 
their fists in his face and tried to charge 
the tribune. The ushers formed about 
M. Briand and protected him from per- 
sonal violence for half an hour; then, 
closely surrounded by a group of his 
friends, he was safely conducted out of 
the chamber. In the following session 
he explained that his words had been 
misunderstood, as the uproar of the So- 
cialists prevented him from completing 
his remarks. He had meant merely to 
emphasize the gravity of the national 
peril and the necessity of strong meas- 
ures. But the acts of the Government 
had been strictly legal. He had no idea 
of suggesting any form of dictatorship. 
Such disturbances had formerly been 
put down with bloodshed, but this time 
the country has been calm in a crisis 
which might have brought rioting and 
revolution. “Look at my hands,” the 
Premier cried; “there is not a blood 
stain on them.” At the conclusion of his 
defense M. Briand announced that the 
Government would accept nothing less 
than a vindication and indorsement from 
the Chamber. This was given, altho 
about a hundred radicals voted with the 
Socialists on some ballots. The motion 
of the Socialist leader, M. Guesde, that 
M. Briand be indicted, was lost by 503 to 
75, none but the orthodox party, the 
United Socialist, voting for it. The 
resolution approving the acts of the 
Government passed by a good majority. 
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and that declaring that the Chamber was 
confident that the Government would 
safeguard within law and order the 
legitimate interests of the railway men 
and the liberties of the republic, and that 
the Chamber should pass to the order of 
the day, was adopted 329 to 183. The 
resolution that “the Chamber stigmatizes 
sabotage, violence and anti-patriotism” 
was carried with only one vote in the 
negative. 
e 

In the strike of the em- 
ployees of the postal, 
telegraph and telephone 
service last year the Government took 
the position that such civil servants had 
no right to form a militant union and re- 
sort to strikes to advance their interests. 
The question was brought into the courts, 
which decided in favor of the Govern- 
ment, and on appeal the decision was this 
week confirmed by the Superior Court. 
The union of the post office employees is 
therefore declared an_ illegal body. 
Whatever may be the fate of Briand 
there is no doubt that the country at 
large is prepared to favor a strong gov- 
ernment which will give the country in- 
dustrial peace or at least order. The vio- 
lent tactics of the General Federation of 
Labor have inflicted a great injury to 
French commerce. It has been repeated- 
ly demonstrated that a few labor leaders 
have the power to put a stop to business 
and bring a city near to starvation, at 
their own will, and even, it appears, for 
a whim of the moment. It is estimated 
that the railroad strike cost the country 
about $55,000,000, tho it lasted less than 
a week. The loss to the railroads was 
$2,100,000 in passenger fares and 
$3,500,000 in freight, and the loss to the 
employees $2,500,000 in wages. Besides 
this all parts of France suffered as well 
as foreign dealers. The reports of the 
Halles show that the Paris markets re- 
ceived only half the usual food supply 
during the week. A more serious fea- 
ture of the affair is the systematic at- 
tempts made to destroy property and to 
prevent the running of trains by tearing 
up rails, clogging brakes, displacing sig- 
nals, destroying bridges and cutting tele- 
graph lines. The “cheminots” even fol- 
lowed the advice of M. Hervé and called 
to their aid “citoyen Browning.” Large 
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numbers of Browning revolvers were im- 
ported and used in shooting at the pass- 
ing trains. It is regarded by some liter- 
ary men, among them Anatole France, as 
an unpardonable act of governmental 
tyranny that M. Hervé, the anti-militar- 
ist, who is now in prison for eulogizing 
an Apache for killing policemen, should 
not be allowed to write editorials for The 
Social War from his prison cell during 
the strike. Humanité, edited by M. 
Jaurés, published an article denouncing 
Briand as a dictator like Franco in Por- 
tugal and threatened him with the fate of 
King Carlos. The strike committee in 
relinquishing to the railroad unions its 
emergency powers expresses its thanks 
to the General Confederation of Labor 
for its support and assures it of future 
reciprocity. The Confederation at its re- 
cent convention at Toulouse adopted a 
plan for carrying its anti-patriotic propa- 
ganda into the barracks. The Confed- 
eration will send to the local unions the 
names of the union men who are sta- 
tioned in their vicinity so the young re- 
cruits may be affiliated with the local 
during the term of service wherever they 
may be. The Confederation declared 
against the old age pension law now 
pending in the Senate as a trick to dupe 
the workingman. Objection is made to 
the high age limit, sixty-five years, to 
any requirement of contributions from 
the wages of the workingman and to the 
passbook which is issued by the Gov- 
ernment to each workingman for the rec- 
ord of his work and wages. This record 
is denounced as an attempt at official 
espionage, curtailing the freedom of the 
individual. 
st 

The shores of the 
Flood and Mud in Italy Bay of Naples 

and the Gulf of 
Salerno and the adjacent islands of Ischia 
and Procida were devastated by a terrible 
storm and flood on October 23. The re- 
ports of the cause and extent of the dis- 
aster are still very confused and vague, 
but it appears that streams of mud flowed 
down the sides of Vesuvius on the main- 
land and of Eporneo, an extinct volcano 
on the island of Ischia. Houses and 
churches were carried away and the 
streets of towns buried under many feet 
of mud. Some 200 persons are said to 
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have lost their lives. The town of Casa- 
micciola is destroyed and its hot springs 
buried. Cetara, on the Gulf of Salerno, 
suffered almost as much. The beautiful 
roads along the coast to the south of 
Naples are broken by landslides. A tidal 
wave damaged shipping and the build- 
ings close to the sea. The hurricane, 
accompanied by heavy rain, ruined 
homes, orchards and vineyards. The 
damage is estimated at $10,000,000. 
There were few foreign residents in the 
vicinity, owing to the cholera scare. The 
King of Italy promptly visited Ischia and 


_ walked over the scene of the disaster, 


Js 
Senhor Joao Franco, 
Premier of Portugal 
under King Carlos, 
whose dictatorial regime hastened the 
revolution, has been arrested by one of 
the new republican judges. He is 
charged with abuse of power on the 
ground of having issued seventy illegal 
and arbitrary decrees, and of having 
paid half a million of the King’s debts 
from the Crown funds. Senhor Franco 
was released on $200,000 bail. The 
Provisional Government disavows re- 
sponsibility for the arrest and declares 
it the act of the judiciary. So far the 
new Government has succeeded in main- 
taining a fair degree of order, but the 
situation is not altogether free from 
danger. The Lisbon roughs who re- 
ceived arms from the arsenal for the 
purpose of aiding the revolution refused 
to give them up, and mobs bent on pil- 
lage have been with difficulty repulsed 
from the convents and monasteries by 
the troops stationed to guard them. It 
is reported also that a military conspir- 
acy against the republic has been discov- 
ered, and thirty-two officers have been 
arrested. A truckmen’s strike in Lisbon 
is another source of disorder and danger. 
Eight thousand drivers of freight and 
express wagons are out, and the Govern- 
ment has had to employ troops for the 
conveyance of food supplies———The 
Provisional Government is continuing 
its work of starting a new regime by a 
rapid series of novel political and social 
measures. To do away with the practice 
of dueling, courts of honor are to be 
established. The Minister of Justice has 
drafted a very radical divorce law, pro- 
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viding for separation on mutual consent. 
Religious instruction is abolished in the 
common schools, and to take its place 
plans are being made for the inculcation 
of individual and civic morality. The 
faculty of theology at the University of 
Coimbra is to be abolished. The open- 
ing of the term at the University of 
Coimbra was marred by the riotous acts 
of a group of eighteen students, who in- 
vaded the lecture hall, shooting off re- 
volvers and breaking: the furniture and 
tearing to pieces the portraits of the 
royal family. The disorder, however, 
was not so great as three years ago, 
when the students struck in a body be- 
cause a candidate for the doctorate was 
refused the degree on account of the 
republican sentiments exprest in his the- 
sis. The riotous students have been ar- 
rested and the university temporarily 
closed. The Government has appointed 
a new rector for the University of Coim- 
bra, Manuel Arriago, a republican law- 
yer of radical views. The religious oath 


has been abolished for university and: 


Government officials. In its place will 
be used the words, “I declare upon my 
honor.” The publication of fuller de- 
tails on the incidents of the revolution 
make still more evident the care and 
foresight of the republican conspirators. 
For example, during the fight, which 
lasted two nights and a day, the extem- 
porized revolutionary force was regu- 
larly supplied with rations and ammuni- 
tion, and relieved at intervals by rein- 
forcements ; while the royalist forces re- 
ceived no rations and their cartridge 
boxes were not refilled. Senhor Teix- 
eira de Souza, who was at the head of 
the Government at the time of the out- 
break, denies emphatically that there was 
any intention of soliciting foreign sup- 
port for the monarchy and declares that 
under no circumstances would such an 
interference with internal affairs have 
been invited or promoted. On the day 
before the rising President-elect Fon- 
seca, of Brazil, was given a banquet at 
the royal palace. A republican deputy 
who rode in his automobile turned to the 
crowd assembled around the steps of the 
palace after Fonseca had entered and 
said: “You see how easy it is for a re- 
publican president to enter the royal 
palace. Just remember that.” 
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Spain in the Ascendant 
BY KELLOGG DURLAND 


{[Mr. Kellogg Durland, whose article on Portugal was published last week, has had 
extraordinary opportunities for getting close to the fountain heads of information in~- Spain, 
where be has recently spent half a year. One day early in his stay in Madrid the King very 
considerately suggested that as a hotel was a most uncomfortable place to work in, Mr. 
Durland might make use of the Royal library in the Palace. Few Americans have come to 
know so many representative Spanish people, from Don Alfonso and numerous members of 
the Court and Government to leaders of the republican and socialist parties.—Ep1Tor.] 


world. The tide of revolution 

which has just swept over Portu- 
gal, carrying the House of Braganza for- 
ever from the throne, has dashed against 
the Spanish borders. False prophets 
have said: “Mark how soon the Spanish 
monarchy will also fall.” Six months in 
Spain have given me reasons for my un- 
belief. Spain today is in the ascendant. 
The Spanish Throne is more secure than 
in many years, and the country more 
progressive, more prosperous than in 
three centuries. 

Paul Bourget once remarked that you 
cannot compare four pounds of butter 
and four o’clock. Spain’s geographical 
juxtaposition to Portugal is the only 
close relation between the two countries. 
In history and tradition, in language, in 
temperament, and especially in present 
political conditions, they are entirely re- 
mote. Portugal has been going from bad 
to worse for many decades. Spain was 
long at a standstill, but during the last 
ten years she has been advancing propor- 
tionately faster than any country of 
Europe. Her trade has increased. enor- 
mously; her internal affairs have been 
undergoing regeneration ; she has reared 
statesmen capable and competent; above 
all, she has produced a King who is at 
once a passionate patriot, a fearless lead- 
er, a genius at statesmanship and, above 
all, a man. In short, all the essentials to 
the progress and advancement of a State 
and security of the throne that Portugal 
lacked, Spain possesses. The awakening 
of Spain is a revelation. The place she 


we now draws the eyes of the 


. will occupy ten years hence, if her pres- 


ent promises are fulfilled, will astound 
the world. 

One indication of the different condi- 
tion of the average Portuguese peasant 
and the Spanish is found in our own im- 


migration records. During last year 
more than one million immigrants en- 
tered the United States from all coun- 
tries. The average amount of money 
brought in by each immigrant was $22. 
The average amount possessed by the 
Portuguese immigrant was $15, or $7 
less than the average, while the Spanish 
immigrants (of whom there were but 
5,837 as compared to tiny little Portu- 
gal’s 7,657) averaged $48 apiece, or 
more than double the average standard! 
This same ratio will be found to be par- 
alleled. when not exceeded, in almost 
every comparison between the two coun- 
tries. 

King Alfonso XIII is the dynamic 
spirit behind the Spanish people today, 
and the sooner the world at large forms 
a right estimate of this remarkable young 
man the earlier will an understanding of 
Spain’s true position be reached. During 
the course of a conversation with His 
Majesty one day this summer, we spoke 
of the Spanish-American War and its re- 
sults so far as each country was -con- 
cerned. I intimated that there were men 
in America inclined to the belief that 
Spain had won that war—in the light of 
the enormous expense the late island pos- 
sessions of Spain had been to the United 
States. The King’s dark, lustrous eyes 
twinkled merrily and understandingly, 
and after a moment he replied: “How- 
ever that may be, a new era dawned for 
Spain as soon as we had recovered from 
the shock of the war and its defeat.” 

The Iberian Peninsula has long been 
regarded as a doubtful, not to say dan- 
gerous, proposition from a financial 
standpoint. . Spain and Portugal have 
been judged more or less alike. No 
greater mistake was ever made. Portu- 
gal has been in the hands of aristocratic 
buccaneers, pirates, in broadcloth, but 
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KING ALFONSO XIII 
And the Prince of Asturias, 2% years old when photograph was taken 
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none the less rascals of a most despicable 
character. Portugal’s ship of state under 
the ‘late monarchy was looted and scut- 
tled by the very class who constituted 
the monarchy and the state. Spain has 
her grafters, her political corruption and 
official incompetency characteristic of a 
country where the standard of education 
is low, and where the pace of progress 
has until very lately been slow. But 
these do not constitute all Spain. On the 
other hand, she has statesmen of the first 
rank, a diplomat corps including men of 
the biggest caliber, and a parliament 
counting among its personnel men of 
earnest purpose, large ideas, and patri- 
otic determination. Whatever the future 
may hold for Spain the ignominy of Por- 
tugal will not fall to her. 

In a previous article I endeavored to 
show that the movement in Portugal 
which resulted in the establishment of a 
new form of government and in the exile 
of King Manuel II and all his house, 
was the result of internal decay and not 
the outcome of republican propaganda. 
In Spain there is propaganda—intelligent 
propaganda. The propagandists, how- 
ever, whether Republican or Socialist, do 
not possess a monopoly of the intelligent 
ideas making for the reform and regen- 
eration of the country. The great mill- 
stone around the neck of the nation has 
long been the Roman Catholic Church, 
especially as represented by the religious 
orders. Happily the monarchical party 
has begun to recognize this and the pres- 
ent government, in instituting a crusade 
against the monastic orders, has adopted 
one of the most popular planks of the 
Republicans. This is one of the import- 
ant factors in the situation today and 
this crusade carried to successful fulfil- 
ment will prove one of the surest guar- 
antees for the perpetuity of the present 
regime. The present Spanish Parliament 
exhibits to the world the extraordinary 
situation of a monarchical government 
supported in the most important parts of 
its policy by Republicans and Socialists. 

The Church situation is far and awav 
the most important question in Spain. 
Despite the drag of the Church, despite 
her efforts against progress, her detri- 
mental and stultifying influence on edu- 
cation, her enormous drain on the na- 
tional revenue and her uneconomic and 


ridiculous exemption from rightful taxa- 
tion, Spain still has forged ahead with 
amazing strides. Before considering in 
brief detail what Spain has actually ac- 
complished since the close of the war 
with America let us conclude the ques- 
tion of the clerical orders. 

Released from the yoke of the Church 
Spain will bound upward like a balloon 
cut free from captivity. That King Al- 
fonso is in sympathy with this emancipa- 
tion movement is clear indication of the 
breadth, independence and fearlessness 
of him who is still styled “His Most 
Catholic Majesty.” 

The Church has ruled in Spain like a 
veritable autocracy since the time of Isa- 
bella and Torquemada. The Church has 
dominated all education and fed upon 
the all too insufficient revenues and re- 
sources of the nation. The baneful in- 
fluence of the Church has nowhere in 
Europe been more pronounced. Monas- 
teries and convents have been established 
by the hundred—all claiming exemption 
from taxation, and endowments from the 
Government. Industrious religious or- 
ders have seriously encroached upon 
markets of the country, and the domi- 
neering influence of the Church over the 
education of the children has long been 
a piece of high-handed impertinence, 
while her jealous guardianship of her re- 
ligious monopoly has been an amazing 
example of stupid bigotry. Until three 
or four months ago no non-Catholic body 
was permitted to have its own building 
or any outward sign indicating its exist- 
ence. Even the chapel of the British 
Embassy in Madrid had to be in an or- 
dinary room and it was forbidden that 
any sign be placed at the entrance of the 
building to point the way to English- 
speaking visitors in the capital. 

The lack of professional ethics (to put 
it on its most materialistic basis) is found 
in the frequent betrayal of the confes- 
sional by priests. The fight which the 
Spanish Government has begun is di- 
rected against the clerical orders, but the 
influence of the Church may be gathered 
from the fact that, according to common 
rumor the confessional is used to elicit 
information from ignorant peasants to 
be used to the advantage of others with 
whom the priests are in league, or against 
the peasants themselves. For example, 
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Mr. Rafael Shaw cites the case of one 
Juan Cabuto, who was hung, thru the 
priest to whom he confessed going 
straightway to the authorities and _ re- 
peating what the man had said. The man 
was guilty, of course, but it wasn’t the 
duty of his father confessor to lead him 
to execution. 

The steps that Spain must take to get 
rid of this incubus are the recognition of 
other religions on an equal basis with 
Roman Catholicism; the taking of the 
schools completely out of the hands of 
the clericals and universally exercising 
this fundamental national prerogative— 
the education of the young; the expul- 
sion of the religious orders, and ulti- 
mately the absolute separation of the 
Church from the State. This is a mon- 
umental program to carry out pacifically. 
Yet I venture to b2l’eve that Don Alfon- 
so will do it successfully and as speedily 
as prudent. It might all be done imme- 
diately by the present Government and 
royal decree, but the clerical party is 
strong enough to make great trouble. 
The army, undoubtedly, would support 
the King almost unanimously, in this as 
in any undertaking, but the power of the 
Church lies in its domination of the 
women. A too precipitate break would 
result in disrupting homes all over the 
kingdom—a catastrophe that King Al- 
fonso is far too wise to court. 

Statistics are difficult to verify, but 
there are not less than 70,000 clericals 
in Spain who are parasites upon the na- 
tion. These must go and the Church 
must cease meddling with the State, con- 
fining its attention to purely spiritual af- 
fairs. 

This warfare on the Church, there- 
fore, is not against religion, but in the 
interest of religion in the broadest sense. 
It is against discrimination in favor of 
one sect. It is not a step toward athe- 
ism, but toward a more charitable 
Christianity. As a policy it is rationa!, 
economic and right. In Portugal the 
Church contributed largely to the down- 
fall of the monarchy. Spain having al- 
ready begun to eliminate this possible 
factor, will be in no jeopardy from this 
source. 

In Portugal the army went over to the 
revolution at once. Only a few regiments 
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even pretended loyalty for twenty-four 
hours. In Spain, King Alfonso is the 
hero and the idol of the whole Spanish 
army. From earliest boyhood Don Al- 
fonso has had a veritable passion for his 
army. He is a born soldier as he is a 
born leader of men. He devotes a very 


‘large part of his time to upbuilding and 


strengthening the army and increasing its 
esprit de corps. Two forenoons of every 
week he devotes to military audiences. 
He never tires of reviewing troops, often 
leaving the palace in Madrid at 6 o’clock 
in the morning to visit some outlying gar- 
rison. I recall once seeing the King 
overtake a body of infantry in the street 
called Arenal in Madrid. As soon as the 
royal automobile came up even with the 
rear rank the order was given to the 
troops to halt, then swing round so as 
to face the sovereign in salute as he went 
past. The King immediately rose in the 
car, and his piercing, intelligent eyes 
seemed to dart an individual glance at 
each soldier along the entire line. Not 
once did His Majesty turn from the 
troops, although a hurrahing crowd 
blocked the pavement on the other side 
of the street. Here is another factor in 
the fall of Portugal which has not the 
remotest possibility in Spain. The army 
will remain loyal to its sovereign chief in 
any exigency. Ask afy soldier of the 
Mellila campaign, who enjoyed the cool 
sun-helmets that the King provided from 
his private purse; go to the homes of 
those who received aid from the war fund 
of the Queen; speak the name of the 
King to any officer of the Spanish army 
and see him square his shoulders. 

Plans for the rehabilitation of the navy 
are now maturing and if the present ad- 
vancement continues Spain, within ten 
years, will have the beginnings of a mod- 
ern navy compatible -with her position as 
a power. 

With the loss of Cuba and the Philip 
pines Spain lost what were at the time 


‘ her greatest markets. This did not de- 


moralize or discourage her, however, for 
she set about acquiring new and greater 
markets. Her seaports give her splendid 
commercial advantages. But where to 
find markets not already possessed by 
other nations? Why, in South America, 
among the rapidly developing Spanish 
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speaking countries, where infinite trade 
possibilities lay awaiting cultivation. 
Spain went quietly but earnestly to work 
to build up an exchange trade with the 
Argentine Republic, Paraguay, Uruguay, 
Brazil, ‘Chili, Peru, and also Mexico. 
During the last two years, under the wise 
counsel of King Alfonso these States 


and I was in Madrid when the President- 
elect of the Argentine Republic came to 
Spain to express thanks for the interest 
Spain had taken in making the anniver- 
sary a notable and memorable event in 
the history of the South American re- 
public. 

Spanish bonds have doubled in value 





CHILDREN OF THE KING AND QUEEN OF SPAIN. 
Their Royal Highnesses Don Jaime (aged two) and Prince of Asturias (aged three). 
Photograph by Keliogg Durland in the garden of the palace at Madrid. 


have been courted diplomatically and so- 
cially and all to the incalculable stimulus 
of trade. 

The Infanta Isabella, the tactful and 
universally popular aunt of the King, 
represented Spain at the Argentine fes- 
tivities at Buenos Ayres last summer, 


in the last ten years. Some idea 
can be gained of the extent of the trade 
with Latin America from the consular 
reports, which show that Spain now 
sends about $12,000,000 worth of tex- 
tiles, minerals and wines annually te the 
Argentine, while only five years ago 
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(1905) the amount was only $6,000,- 
000. The doubling of the trade in five 
years is splendid progress. In Uruguay 
almost a proportionate increase has been 
witnessed since 1905, when $9,000,000 
worth of exports went from Spain, and 
it is probable that in the near future 
Spain will be annually sending $20,000,- 
ooo worth of stuffs to Uruguay alone. 
Spain’s trade with Mex‘co has been par- 
ticularly happy because the credit sys- 
tem is practically non-existent. Out of 
$7,000,000 worth of goods shipped to 
Mexico in one year 90 per cent. was 
paid for in cash, 

To the United States Spain annually 
sends approximately $8,000,000 worth of 
minerals, cork, olives, malaga grapes, 
etc., and in return purchases from us 
nearly $30,000,000 worth of goods. Raw 
cotton is the chief import from the 
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sult of long years of trade steadily 
nursed and built up, and consequently it 
is less significant than the trade with 
South America, which has received such 
extraordinary stimulus, not in ten, but 
in five years. Let it be remembered that 
Spain is a country which went from pe- 
troleum to electricity, her tardy awaken- 
ing being offset by skipping the gas stage 
of progress thru which the rest of the 
world long toiled. 

Scrutiny of Spanish trade reports give. 
no intimation of commercial decay. 
Rather most convincing proof of sub- 
stantial prosperity. 

Once more, there is no parallel be- 
tween Spain and Portugal. In Portugal 
commerce and trade have been at low 
ebb ever since fickle fashion ceased to 
thirst for port and Madeira wines, which 
were Portugal’s staple exports. After 

The King. 

















KING ALFONSO IS AN ARDENT POLO PLAYER. 


Taken at Casa de Campo Polo Grounds by Kellogg Durland. 
Marquis of Viana, Madrid. 


United States, but modern machinery 
forms a big item. 

Great Britain is Spain’s best customer, 
now sgnding about $60,000,000 each year 
to the Iberian kingdom. This is the re- 








Grounds laid out by the 


the decline of the trade in these two 
wines nothing else ever took their place. 


_In short, Spain shows none of the 


symptoms that Portugal long displayed, 
and there is no apparent reason why 
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Spain, at this time or in the very near 
future, should desire to, or could bene- 
fit by, changing the form of government. 
In fact, a change of government from 
the monarchy to a republic would in no 
material or inherent way alter the situa- 
tion. King Alfonso is the most wide- 
awake, alert, progressive man in Spain. 
and he is controlled by a tremendous am- 
bition to bring Spain into line with the 
most modern of nations. He is kept well 
informed as to what all parties are doing 
in his country, what they want and why. 
He is as quick to accept a plank from the 
platform of the republicans or socialists 
as from the liberals or conservatives. 
Don Alfonso is a radical by nature. It 
is by virtue of his personality and what 
he has already accomplished that he is 
the most popular man in Spain. Repub- 
licans to whom I have put the question: 
“If a republic were declared in Spain 
who would be the first national leader, 
the first president?” The answer has 
been: “Probably Don Alfonso. He is 
the most popular man in the country.” 
Few people in America, or in Europe for 
that matter, have had opportunity to 
know what King Alfonso has done and 
is doing. Fewer still have any concep- 
tion of his unusual personality. A tall, 
athletic young man of narrow but mus- 
cular physique, with a smooth olive skin, 
dartling black-brown eyes and a kaleido- 
scopic expression—now grave, now mis- 
chievous, now kindly, now. blithe—Don 
Alfonso is one to command attention, in- 
terest and respect. He sits a horse su- 
perbly. He excels in everything he un- 
dertakes. He is the surest shot in Spain ; 
the most skillful as well as the most reck- 
less motorist; a capital yachtsman; an 
efficient, dependable polo player. He has 
infinite pluck and daring. The world is 
familiar with his courage. When an at- 
tempt was made on the life of President 
Loubet as he was driving with King Al- 
fonso through the streets of Paris, when 
the smoke had cleared the young King 
was seen standing in the carriage with 
his hand on the shoulder of the aged 
President reassuring him. When an at- 
tempt was made on his own life and that 
of the Queen on their wedding day in 
the Calle Mayor in Madrid, Don Alfon- 
so escorted his horrified bride out of 
their damaged state coach into another 
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HIS EXCELLENCY THE MARQUIS OF 
VILLALOBAR, 


Chamberlain to His Majesty the King of Spain and 
present Spanish Minister to Portugal. There is no 
abler deheuan in Europe. According to recent 
newspaper dispatches the Marquis of Villalobar was 
the only man in Lisbon who appeared at the Palace 
to bid farewell to King Manuel II as he was flee- 
ing into exile; and the first diplomatic representa- 
tive of any government to pay his respects to the 
newly established Republic of Portugal was His Ex- 
cellency the Spanish Minister—“in full uniform.” 
The Marquis of Villalobar is well known in the 
United States, having been here several times in an 
official capacity, and for the year preceding last 
February he was Spanish Minister at Washington. 


carriage, and the very next morning with 
the would-be assassin still at large he 
threw himself and his bride on the honor 
of the populace of the capital and drove 
unescorted in an automobile thru the 
principal thorofares of the city. When 
Barcelona was in revolt and all the 
court pleaded with the King not to 
visit the disturbed city he declined to 
heed warnings or prayers and again 
trusted to the honor of the people. Times 
unrecorded his life has been attempted 
until he has come to accept a calmly fa- 
talistic philosophy. “If they set out to 
get me,” he says, “they will get me any 
way. So in the meantime, why bother 
my head about it?” 

During my sojourn in Spain I saw 
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much of the King and I can say without 
hesitation that he is the most deeply 
earnest, the most intensely sincere man I 
ever met. 

One day I mentioned’ the Ferrer -inci- 
dent to His Majesty. His face cloud:d 
and a pained expression passed over it. 
“The world never understood that mat- 
ter.” he said. “I could not have acted 
otherwise than I did. I had to act legal- 
ly and I did what was legal and what was 
right.” As a matter of fact the world 
never has really understood the Ferrer 
episode. In the first place, I can 
vouch for the fact that no one in Spain 
was troubled about the Ferrer sentence 
at the time it was passed and execut- 
ed. It was only after certain political 
parties in France, Italy, England and 
America took up the matter on the 
strength of misrepresented facts that cor- 
responding political parties in Spain 
availed themselves of the opportunity to 
make capital out of the execution. The 
right or wrong of Ferrer’s teachings are 
not my consideration here. That Ferrer 
was legally tried, honestly convicted, 
and the sentence properly and constitu- 
tionally carried out is, I think, beyond 
dispute. When a soldier enlists for a 
campaign and happens to fall in battle 
his friends don’t go about protesting. 
Ferrer was a soldier of an army. Since 
the marriage of the King of Spain it has 
been proven beyond question that Fer- 
rer was the prime instigator of the at- 
tempt on the lives of the sovereigns, 
which narrowly missed them, and did re- 
sult in the death of twentv odd innocent 
persons and several horses. This proof 
was gathered after the suicide of the 
man who actually threw the bomb, and 
in accordance with the desire of the King 
nothing was done about it. Then, in 
Barcelona, when Ferrer became impli- 
cated, was fairly tried and convicted, the 
King saw no reason for staying a per- 
fectly legal sentence. And I have never 
been able to understand the outcry in 
America and Europe against his execu- 
tion. He fell fairly in his fight, and, from 
the standpoint of his supporters—hon- 
orably. There is absolutely no ground 
for protest or recrimination. To my 
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thinking, it is unmanly, cowardly, “yel- 
low,” to whimper when the fortunes of 
war happen to claim a victim. 

It is not possible for me to go to even 
moderate length in discussing the per- 
sonality and capacity of King Alfonso 
XIII, nor may I even speak of his three 
charming children, two bright, sturdy 
boys and a wee girl, all of whom I have 
played with and seen very often, nor can 
I here go into the tremendously full rou- 
tine of the King’s day—his early rising, _ 
his forenoon councils and audiences, his 
perusal of the forty-six leading news- 
papers of Europe every day, his devo- 
tion to every department of state affairs 
and his enormous capacity for strenuous 
activity. He speaks English as fluently 
and as idiomatically as he speaks Span- 
ish and French. He is eager to meet 
men and women of every walk of life 
and to listen to their views and their 
ideas. He is fond of travel abroad. 
Hence his broad ideas in regard to re- 
ligious toleration, and hence his ready 
adoption of the best in the policies of all 
parties in his own country. 

Difficulties lie ahead for Spain, espe- 
cially in regard to the settlement of the 
Church question. But even this great 
matter need not throw the country into 
civil war, and will not if the King’s coun- 
sels are followed, and moderation prac- 
tised with firmness toward the one and 
only end. 

In discussing the Spanish-American 
War with me the King added: “But it 
is all past now. We have turned over a 
new white page and I know that there is 
no people for whom the Spanish people 
have a higher or more friendly regard— 
and I hope our friendship is recipro- 
cated.” 

In conclusion: His Majesty once told 
me of his deep interest in America, and 
he even confided his hope to one dav 


. visit the United States. That such a visit 


would result in abundant profit and sat- 
isfaction I know—not only to Don AI- 
fonso and to Spain, but also to the 
American people, for whom it would be 
a rare privilege to see, to meet and to 
know this man, whom I believe is in 
truth a “Man of Destiny.” 


New Yor«x City. 
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“Mine Eyes Have Seen the Glory of the Coming of the Lord.” 


O seER! whose soul illumined, in the nation’s night of wo, 

Saw, thru the murky storm-cloud, the morning’s golden glow, 

And ’mid the crash of battle heard the silver trumpet blow, 
Hail and farewell tonight! 


Yet still thy grand reveille sounds on many a bloodless plain, 
Where men forget their bitter strife to join the nobler strain, 
And prophets and apostles swell the jubilant refrain, 

“Our God ts marching on!” 


And still upon the mountains bleak, and in the desert heat, 

Where cohorts of the King make straight the highways for His feet, 

Their hearts take up the watchword, and with all His host repeat, 
“Our God is marching on!” 


O seer! with soul illumined now by heaven’s 


transcendent light, 


We send thee from the camp-fires here our greeting call tonight ; 
The watchword of the army that must conquer in his might, 
“Our God is marching on!” 


Str. Paut, MINN. 
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Women and Movements in 


Westminster 


BY JUSTIN 


HE British public might be de- 
scribed just now as absorbed in 
one topic or divided between two 

topics, or distracted by two topics rolled 
into one. My American readers will not 
I think have much difficulty in making 
out the meaning of my words when I tell 
them that the two topics are the great 
republican revolution suddenly accom- 
plished in Portugal, and the speech of 
the Conservative leader, Mr. Arthur T. 
Balfour, on his recent return to political 
activity after a long interval, long even 
for him, of absence from any intrusion 
into the life of the political world. Why 
these two events so utterly disproportion- 
ate in their national importance come to 
be brought into sudden connection is 


McCARTHY 


owing to the effect which the doings in 
Lisbon had in withdrawing even British 
attention from the condition of Tory 
public opinion in Britain. 

The whole Tory press had of late been 
doing all it could possibly do to enforce 
the return of Mr. Balfour to active politi- 
cal life. Every day the organs of the 
Conservative party were bewailing the 
fact that their parliamentary leader 
would not lead and that they were left to 
the guidance of leaders who, however 
they may have been appreciated and re- 
spected, had certainly never been called 
upon to lead. At length it was suddenly 
announced that Mr. Balfour was to with- 
draw for a few days from his favorite 
pastime, the pursuit of his especial devo- 
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KING MANUEL OF PORTUGAL. 


tion, the game of golf, and that he was 
about to address a great audience in 
Edinburgh on political ‘affairs. Every 
true-hearted and yet not rebellious Brit- 
ish Tory gave vent to a gasp of relief 
when he heard that his long-required 
leader was at last coming out again to 
lead. But when the momentous Wednes- 
day came about it proved that its coming 
was to be made of moment to the world 
not by the speech of Mr. Balfour, but by 
the outbreak in Portugal of a sudden and 
successful republican revolution. The 
result was that the attention of news- 
paper readers in these islands was wholly 
absorbed on Thursday by the long de- 
tails of the great movement in Lisbon 
which overthrew the monarchical gov- 
ernment and proclaimed Portugal a_re- 
public. The multitude of discontented 
Tories who had been declaiming against 
their nominal leader found it impossible 
to get a hearing for the exposition of 
their troubles during the excitement 
caused by the sudden overthrow of a 
monarchy which had long been friendlv 









to Britain and the proclamation of a 
republic. Meanwhile I could not help al- 
lowing my attention to wander from the 
Portuguese revolution with which I felt 
much sympathy and from the increased 
perplexity of the Tory party to speculate 
as to what Mr. Balfour himself was 
thinking of at such a moment of divided 
and distracted.interests. Then I remind- 
ed myself that I had always regarded 
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Mr. Baifour as much more of a philoso- 
pher than of a politician. I had had many 
opportunities of meeting and conferring 
with him in the House of Commons 
while he was a member of the once fam- 
ous Fourth party, and while more lately 
he care to be the leader of Opposition 
and to hold successively various offices 
in the Government and among others 
that of Prime Minister. During all these 
interesting interviews I had been first 
surprised and then delighted to observe 
with what a calm, philosophic tempera- 
ment he seemed to study the various 
questions of political interest brought 
under his notice. This peculiarity in him 


























seemed to me to explain and to justify 
the title and the purpose of his first pub- 
lished work, “A Defense of Philosophic 
Doubt.” I have never had an opportun- 
ity of meeting with a statesman of posi- 
tion as distinguished as that of Mr. Bal- 
four who seemed to admit so much phii- 
osophic doubt into his mind concerning 
the infallibility of his party’s professed 
and proclaimed political principles as did 
the man whose speech of last week was 
so much marred in its effect by the over- 
throw of the monarchy and the proclam- 
ation of a republic in Portugal. 

We shall all now be looking out with 
some anxiety to see whether anything 
like a movement of rebellion against the 
leadership of Mr. Balfour is destined to 
manifest itself in the Conservative army. 
We do not yet know whether anything 
has come or is to be expected from the 
conference between the Liberal and Con- 
servative authorities which is understood 
to have been taking place. The interval 
of truce will soon be over and then, if 
the conference has not in the meantime 
been shown to have accomplished any- 
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thing satisfactory, we shall be on the 
direct way toward a renewal of hostili- 
ties to be illustrated by a general elec- 
tion. The question at issue, as I am sure 
my American readers quite clearly un- 
derstand, is that which has been growing 
more and more difficult of reconciliation 
during all recent years, the question rep- 
resented by the rival and the now seem- 
ingly irreconcileable claims of the House 
of Lords and the House of Commons. 
If the Lords should be defeated in the 
struggle there will then have to be a re- 
construction of that chamber on some 
principles reconcileable with modern civ- 
ilization and there will be perhaps some 
expansion also of the powers allotted to 
the House of Commons, and then we 
may look for the opening of a new chap- 
ter in the history of Great Britain and 
Treland. For my own country I shall 
only say that I look upon Home Rule for 
Ireland as an event absolutely certain in 
the opening chapter of that new and com- 
ing volume of history. We have then 
some troublous days in the coming 
months, and by the word we I mean all 
those of whatever class who take any in- 
terest in the movement of political affairs 
thruout Great Britain and Ireland. Such 
a crisis has not been seen, or to put it 
more correctly has not been threatened, 
in these countries for many years back, 
and it will need all Mr. Balfour’s philoso- 
phic temperament to meet it with equan- 
imity. 

The death of my friend, Mr. William 
Leatham Bright, has cast a gloom far 
beyond the limits of the holiday region 
in which he passed out of life during the 
closing days of September. William 
Bright was the son of the great English 
orator, statesman and_ philanthropist 
whose name is held and ever will be hefd 
dear in the memories of millions in the 
United States. John Bright was on the 
whole the greatest English orator of his 
time, surpassing even Gladstone himself 
as an orator, altho not perhaps in readi- 
ness, in resource and in variety as a de- 
bater. William Bright had _ probably 
none of his father’s great political gifts 
and qualities, and he was in any case kept 
down for years and years by utterly 
broken health. I knew him well when 
we were both in the House of Commons, 
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when much more lately we both came to 
find the same place of health-seeking 
holiday in Folkestone, which shares with 
Dover the distinction of being the. chief 
entrance to England from the sea. I was 
thus in very close companionship with 
William Bright before his death and it 
was a subject, the coming of that death, 
on which he freely and frankly invited 
conversation. On one memorable day he 
told my daughter and me that he must 
then take final leave of us, for he felt sure 
he could not live to see us again, and 
soon after we heard that his doctors ad- 
monished him that his life was only to be 
counted by hours, On the day following 
that his life came to an end. 

William Bright was a devoted advo- 
cate of the Irish National cause, the 
cause of Home Rule, and even when his 
father, who had ever been a devoted and 
even an impassioned advocate of justice 
to Ireland, in all other ways had declined 
to follow Gladstone on the path of Home 
Rule, his son William stood fast by the 
Irish cause and passed into a different 
division lobby from that which his father 
entered. I was glad to hear from him 
that his father thoroly understood the 
sincerity of his purpose and found no 
fault whatever with him for having acted 
on his conscientious conviction even 
when it led him into a secession from the 
policy of his father. 

My American readers will have 
learned long before this reaches them 
that my friend and theirs, T. P. O’Con- 
nor, has started a monthly magazine. It 
is called T. P.’s Magazine, edited by T. 
P. O’Connor, and it opens with a capital 
photographic likeness of “T. P.” The 
first number contains 128 pages, double- 
columned, and very clearly printed in 
good-sized type and enriched by numer- 
ous photographic engravings. The sub- 
jects are as various as could be expected, 
or I might even say as could be desired. 
. and deal with art, letters and doings of 
the world, politics, fashions, the ways of 
men, the ways of women, philosophy, and 
most of the subjects are dealt with by 
a writer whose previous experience gives 
him some authority on the topic he has 
selected. The number includes some 
very attractive short stories, and the 
writers in the magazine generally might 
be described as representing the litera- 
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ture of many countries outside the range 
of Great Britain and even of Europe. 
Perhaps it may be said that “T. P.” has 
this time shot his arrow rather high in 
the air, but we must remember that he is 
a well-practised archer and is not likely 
to have overshot his mark. Certainly I 
do not think that the magazine literature 
of London can show us many publica- 
tions which could claim a superiority 
over T. P.’s Magazine in the names and 
qualifications of its contributors or in the 
fresh, original capacity and attractive 
style of some whose names had not hith- 
erto made themselves known to our read- 
ing public. I think that I may therefore 
welcome with confidence on the part of 
that public the old friends and the new 
acquaintances, and to hope that the new 
acquaintances may becorhe old friends. 

Miss Braddon, as Mrs. Maxwell, the 
famous novelist, is generally designated 
when we talk or write of her as a novel- 
ist, has just been celebrating her seventy- 
third birthday and has begun working at 
her sixty-seventh novel. I need hardly 
tell my readers that the celebrated nov- 
elist, Mrs. Maxwell, is the widow of the 
popular publisher whose popularity was 
in great measure due to the success as 
a novel-writer of his wife, of whose 
genius for such work he was the first to 
make full discovery. I may say that I 
have known Mrs. Maxwell personally 
during the whole of her career as a nov- 
elist, and I may add as an anecdote, 
which I think has never been published 
before, that she suggested to me as an 
appropriate title for one of my early 
novels “My Enemy’s Daughter,” a sug- 
gestion which I welcomed and promptly 
adopted. The novel, however, was not 
published by Mr. Maxwell’s house, but 
by that of Messrs. Tinsley, London, but 
I am pleased to remember that this most 
conspicuous authoress had in this sense 
something to do with its production. 

An event which may be confidently ex- 
pected to have a memorable place in our 
modern history was witnessed in Londen 
yesterday. This was the departure of 
the Duke of Connaught, accompanied by 
the Duchess of Connaught and Princess 
Patricia, their daughter, from the Water- 
loo Station, London, in order to reach 
Portsmouth and travel thence by steamer 
for South Africa. The Duke of Con- 














naught is the uncle of the present King 
George of England, and he goes to South 
Africa in order to open there, in the 
name of the Sovereign and the people 
of these countries, the Union Parliament 
of South Africa. The British Govern- 
ment is well inspired indeed in thus 
directing the attention of the whole world 
to the opening of that South African 
Union Parliament, which is the result of 
the long struggle between rival yet sub- 
jugated nationalities in that South Afri- 
can region. For a long time these South 
African races were in rivalry, which fre- 
quently broke into war, and they thus 
came into separate struggles with that 
greater power which had begun to settle 
down in South Africa with the intention 
of establishing a dominion there. Now 
the history of that protracted struggle 
ends in the acknowledged supremacy of 
the English invaders, and at the same 
time in the recognition by these invaders 
of the right which the conquered nation- 
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alities possess to have some share in the 
government of that part of the region 
which they occupy and on which they 
have already made their impress. The 
conquered tribes acknowledge the right 
of the victor because the conqueror has 
admitted them to a full and acknowl- 
edged and a legalized share of the whole 
dominion. We cannot help being re- 
minded of the manner in which the Do- 
minion of Canada was at one time the 
scene of incessant struggles between the 
rival claims of those whom I may de- 
scribe as the English and the French 
Canadians, and how, by the genius of 
Lord Durham, the crisis which had long 
seemed impending was averted for ever 
by a course of legislation which opened 
to the French and English alike a share 
in the rule of the Canadian Dominion 
and thus made Canada herself a recog- 
nized partner, a constitutional colleague 
in the administration of the British Em- 
pire. 


Lonpon, ENGLAND. 


Woman 


BY FRANK CRANE 


[This is a new view of an old theme. 
in the succeeding article—Ep1rTor. ] 


HERE is a good deal of clamor for 
T woman’s rights. But the trouble 
is that she is shamefully neglect- 

ing to use the rights she already has. 

There is a good old custom of compli- 
menting woman on the noble and beau- 
tiful influence she exerts. As a matter 
of fact, she is a tremendous moral cow- 
ard and needs to be told so. 

Woman is to blame for almost all the 
evils that afflict society. It is time to 
stop paying her pretty compliments and 
to give her a good allopathic dose of 
truth. 

Of course, they will resent it—some 
of them—for there are heady, termagant 
women as well as egotistical men, who 
cannot suffer the “faithful wounding 
words of a friend.” But then there are 


also wise and sincere women, who are 
glad to get an honest criticism; and it is 
for their sakes I write. - 





As usual we give Mrs. Harris the last word 


There are three ways of treating a 
woman. 

First, there is the Byronic way, which 
is to set her on a pedestal and address 
her as queen, faultless, made only to be 
worshiped and served. She is told that 
her mission in life is to “sit on a cushion 
and sew a fine seam, and she shall have 
strawberries, sugar and cream.” She is 
to do nothing with her lily-white hands 
but to have them manicured. She is to 
clothe her fair body in the silks and furs 
we buy, hang round her neck the pearls 
we give her, and ride in our automobile. 
All of which sentiment is well meant 
enough, on our part, while the fit is on 
and the fever unslaked, but all of which 
is also untrue, unreal, hollow, dangerous, 
and consequently can be turned in a 
minute into contempt and _ loathing 
should the man’s vanity and egotism, 
from which it springs, receive a jolt. 
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A woman is a fool to want such ado- 
ration, for it puts her on an utterly im- 
possible throne, an elevation from which 
she is certain some day to tumble. This 
mad deification is a quite usual prelude 
to divorce. 

Second, there is the Oriental way, 
which consists in regarding woman as a 
beautiful animal created for man’s pleas- 

re, “a little better than his horse.” She 
is considered frail, to be guarded, never 
exposed to temptation. She is to be kept 
in subjection, either locked up in a 
harem, as among the Turks, or browbeat 
back to her knitting and her children, as 
among the English. She is distinctly an 
inferior person, not to be reckoned with 
in the serious business of life. In the 
East those who hold to this creed regard 
her as created for man’s amusement; in 
the West, as destined to bear children, 
run the house and see that the socks are 
darned. She is never to be talked to 
about your business affairs. You are 
Lord and Master, with a big L and a 
big M. 

Some women like this sort of thing, to 
be bossed, babied and bullied, to look up 
with fawn-like eyes to a broad-shoul- 
dered master, to speak of him admiring- 
ly as a Real Man, also pronounced with 
a capital R and M. 

Now, there is a third way for a man 
to deal with a woman. It is to treat her, 
not as a deity and not as an inferior, but 
as an equal. Just as good as you, and 
no better than you ought to be. Just as 
bad as you, and no worse than you may 
be. Not to be looked up to, nor down 
on, but to be looked at level in the eye. 

Women of Class 1 a man adores. 
Women of Class 2 a man craves. 
Women of Class 3 a man likes. Take 
your choice. 

Woman is man’s equal, no more, no 
less. But while she is only equal, she 
has a certain peculiar advantage or lever- 
age with the world which a man has not. 
Putting forth a moral force equal to 
man’s, she can effect twice as much with 
it. She sits on the long end of the 
teeter-board. 

And having this superiority she can- 
not evade the blame for using it coward- 
ly and selfishly. 

To explain. 
money madness. 


The world’s curse is 
And why, pray, does 
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the man sap every ounce of his strength 
to get money, if not for her to shine 
with? He is straining every nerve to 
“get on,’ so that she may have her serv- 
ants and ride in her motor. He does not 
go to church, he has no time to read in- 
forming books, he is kept ignorant of 
art and music, he is deliberately pluck- 
ing his own soul clean of every adorn-' 
ing grace and turning himself into a 
money-making machine, that only plays 
golf enough to keep itself from break- 
ing down. 

There is nothing more appalling to me 
than the ignorant, sap-headed, stupid, 
doltish thing the American Business 
Success is making of himself. Go to his 
clubs and listen to the talk: When it is 
not the tiresome iteration of his business 
deals it is sport—horse, dog, boat, prize- 
fight or theater. If you want to mingle 
among people who care for civics or 
religion, art, travel, literature, or any of 
the building sciences, you have to go tc 
the woman’s clubs. 

To an intelligent person the average 
man is an unmitigated bore. 

Our wretched capitalistic era is not so 
horrible in its failures that people the 
slums, and gaze red-eyed from the third 
gallery down into the boxes, as it is in 
its male successes, who sit in the boxes. 

Women could stop this in a year, if 
they wished. Let them quit playing at 
precedence, out-lying, out-dressing, out- 
spending one another; let them turn 
their hearts unto life and its real values; 
let them show their husbands that the 
fine house is a burden and the luxuries 
heaped in them are smothering ; let them 
leave dazzling robes and silver plate and 
jewels and perfumes and endless diver- 
sion to the harlots whose nature it is to 
crave these baubles ; let them do this, and 
the men will unconsciously form them- 
selves after their pattern. 

The bad woman never does much 
harm ; it is the good woman who is dead- 
ly. For it is the wish of the good woman 
always that leads man. There are thou- 
sands of good women, nice girls, young 
brides, who spend every morning putter- 
ing about the apartment, and every after- 
noon chattering over tea at Mrs. Vere de 
Wilson’s or playing bridge at Mrs. 
Maurice Calwalloper’s, or attending a 


matinee, and who look forward to just 
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such a life, rising ever in social circles, 
playing bridge at more and more exclu- 
sive houses, idling away their days in 
more and more exclusive inanity, and 
thus they are molding their husbands into 
business dolts. 

Let women quit delighting in what 
money brings, and then, and not till then, 
will men turn from money-madness. 

Ruskin says that if every good woman 
would refuse to wear anything but 
mourning so long as there is a war any- 
where in the world, war would cease. 

Joe Cannon would never keep his grip 
on power, no insurgent would ever in- 
surge, military gentlemen would never 
swagger in gold lace, the school-grind 
would not dig and the school-loafer 
would not shirk, the clerk would not fix 
his necktie, the parson would not grow 
eloquent in his sermon, the musician 
would not perform, and the clown in the 
circus would refuse to do his stunt, if 
somewhere there were not a woman’s 
eyes and a woman’s smile. 

O woman, we want your praise, your 
approval. We want it, deep in our 
hearts, more than we want anything else 
in this world. 

It is you who have the apples of Freia, 
which keep the world young. Without 
your favor the world grows gray and 
hateful. 

For you we will lie, steal, rob, burn, 
murder, betray. For you we will pray, 
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control ourselves, love, be good and kind 
and clean and useful. 

For you we will be great. For you we 
will shrivel and degrade ourselves. 

For you we will go to heaven. 
you we will go singing to hell. 

We only keep our cities dirty, ill-gov- 
erned and unwholesome, because you 
would rather we would keep on making 
money for you and “minding our own 
business,” than that we should “meddle 
in politics.” 

We have hideous dives, loathsome 
alcohol shops, houses full of white slaves, 
because you’d rather we wouldn’t bother 
with such things; because we see that 
your heart is happy and your face smil- 
ing as you tend your babies or ride to the 
banquet or the dance, and you are not at 
all disturbed by the human hells that in- 
fest your city nor the strangling cries of 
them. If you would weep and pine so 
long as such things are, such thing: 
would not long be. 

We are poor things, after all, we men. 
We can only climb to decency, let alone 
to God, helped by your eyes. 

Have you heard the lines of Coventry 
Patmore? 

“O wasteful woman, she who may 

On her sweet self set her own price, 

Knowing he cannot choose but pay, 

How shét has cheapened paradise! 
How sold for naught her priceless gift, 
How spoiled the bread and spilled the wine, 
Which, spent with due respective thrift, 
Had made brutes men, and men divine!” 
Cuicaco, IL. 


For 


The Crab Apple Adam 


BY MRS. L. H. HARRIS 


a mere fable of creation. However 

that may be, ‘the fact remains that 
it surpasses any scriptures ever written 
for portraying the genius a man has (as 
distinguished from a woman’s) for ex- 
changing his own moral responsibility for 
a harp and crown. Every now and then, 
while women are inching along like poor 
inchworms in the confused disorder of 
things that they did not make, some 
Adam in the procession loses his patience, 
or his temper, or his place in the line, 


res say that Genesis is folk iore, 


jumps behind the fig bush and begins to 
snivel before the Lord about the women 
being to blame for everything. The 
women, you understand, who cook and 
wash and iron and nurse and pray and 
do all the drudgery of the world for half 
price; who cannot vote, or make a law, 
or do anything for themselves without 
man’s permission—“women are to blame 
for almost all the evils that afflict so- 
ciety.” And every one of them is a “tre- 
mendous moral coward.” 

At least we may be thankful for the 
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adjective “tremendous.” It is not becom- 


ing, but it offers us importance. And it 
is a fact that we are “moral cowards.” 
Love makes us that. If we were as little 
capable of love as men are, we could be 
braver. If we tried as hard to do right 
as we try to please men, we would be less 
cowardly, and we might even kick Adam 
out from behind his fig tree into the 
open, so that the rest of us might share 
the Lord’s view of his curious kind of 
courage. 

Now, here are the facts in the case: 
God created man, and ever since man has 
been trying his hand at creating women 
to please his fancy rather than to meet 
his needs. And the women have been 
permitting the sacrilege. Naturally, men 
are not satisfied with the performance. 
They could not be. They have made a 
mess of it. They have created a little 
foolish pigeon-toed angel-feeling thing 
with extravagant habits, poor health and 
an uncertain disposition. I say, in so far 
as they have had their way with women, 
this has been one of the best results they 
have achieved. 

And here is Adam, yelling again about 
how little he is to blame and how much 
we are to blame for “almost” everything 
that is blamable. 

“There are three ways of treating 
women,” he says. The first is the “By- 
ronic way”—that is to say, the method 
he uses to render her vain and extrava- 
gant. He gives her things, covers her 
with pearls and flowers, takes her riding 
in his auto—by way of showing off the 
iridescent tail feathers of his own con- 
ceit. What he means by these attentions 
is not that, 

“You are adorable and worthy of all 
this, angel of my soul!” But this: 

“Look at me, woman! I am able to 
buy pearls and bouquets for you. I can 
afford an auto. This is my purchase 
price which I offer you for yourself. Is 
ita bargain? Will vou take me for your 
lover, husband, for the lion at your next 
dinner party? In short, will you pay?” 

And she says, 

“Ves ™ 

She will say “yes,” the simplehearted 
creature, if he will only give her a glass 
of pink lemonade and a buggy ride be- 
hind a mule! She is so pleased, compli- 
mented, so humbly, sweetly glad that he 
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thinks so much of her! And she will try, 
oh! so hard to be what he wants her to 
be! 

And she does try, altho he usually 
leaves off the pearls and the auto rides 
later. This is where the cheating ends 
that he began with the Byronic flourish. 
If she holds him to the pearls and myrrh 
and frankincense, there is the rub. He 
complains of her extravagance. She is 
ruining society—not he who taught her 
extravagance. 

“A woman is a fool to want such (By- 
ronic) adoration.” Of course she is a 
fool. But how sweet of her to be such 
a fool, just the kind he said he adored. 
Besides, there is such a lot of fooling in 
nature, anyway. You might say a blos- 
som that blooms is a fool because it must 
fade. But look what comes after—the 
fruit. Women bloom like that if you in- 
vite them. And they fade like that 
whether you invite them or not. 

Also, they are more philosophical than 
you would think. When the man’s By- 
ronic fit is over, most of them reflect, that 
it is no use to get a divorce because they 
cannot remain fools forever, because they 
must “tumble off the pedestal.” And 
really only a few do. The great majority 
of women take the rats out of their hair 
and give up tight clothes and go on 
sweetly sacrificial to the end, long after 
they discover that their pedestal is only 
their husband’s footstool, and long, long 
after he withdraws the extravagance of 
pearls and furs and autos. We must not 
become obsessed with that sickly ex- 
crescence of society, the men and women 
who go on wasting things and virtues 
upon one another. 

The second, or “oriental,” way of 
treating women does not differ from the 
Byronic way except in this: The method 
is different, the meaning is the same. In 
each case the men purchase the women. 
Byron simpers and flatters and bargains 
with the lady herself. The oriental bar- 
gains with her father. And Byron is in- 
clined to discard her if he can, while the 
oriental is more conscientious about 
keeping up the display of pearls and furs. 
In either case it is a matter of self-re- 
spect. not respect for the woman. It is 


a symptom of eternal masculine paresis 
that he will think well of himself whether 
he deserves it or not, 
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The third way of treating women is as 
if they were equals of men. 

One limitation of what is called the 
sane, evoluted, well-trained minds of 
some persons in the North and East has 
always seemed to me the most egregious 
form of human blindness in this world. 
I refer to their logicalness. Their rea- 
soning would be admirable but for the 
charming deviousness of nature itself. 
But never in a thousand years could you 
convince such a one of his foolishness. 
He is static intellectually. His thinking 
is all in his head and goes round and 
round. You just could not launch it 
upon one of those divine tangents upon 
which the truth is so often supported 
without driving him insane. Now, there 
is no such thing as “equality” between 
men and women. One is made for one 
purpose, the other for another purpose. 
A man is no more like a woman than a 
chicken is like a bird. And the more you 
try to make a chicken resemble a bird, 
the less it will have the bulk and desir- 
able qualities of a chicken. And the more 
you try to make the bird a chicken, the 
less it will be a bird, which would be 
rather a pity than a gain. The one is not 
superior to the other. They are, and 
ought to remain, everlastingly different. 

In this ideal relation of the equal 
woman, our present speaking Adam says 
he wants her just as good and no better, 
“just as bad as you (meaning man) and 
no worse.” What a scandal! - And how 
utterly false to the real feelings of his 
sex. Ifa man is “bad” at all, he is more 
than ever frantically anxious that his 
wife, that his women kind, shall not be 
“as bad,” but that they shall be better. 
Women all know how such men tyran- 
nize over them to secure this offset to 
their own indigence in virtue. 

As to the “level” in life between men 
and women, it does not, cannot, and 
never will exist. For which mountainous 
psychological topography we cannot be 
too thankful. Men are “lifted up” in 
some ways that women are not, and here 
is where they draw all women to them, 
which is a high and delightful sensation. 
Also, women are “lifted up” in other 
ways, and experience a pleasure in draw- 
ing all men to them, which is an exceed- 
ing airy and sweet form of moral avia- 
tion to men. 
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The thing is arranged properly, thank 
God! and not all the logic of all the bee- 
tle-browed thinkers in the country can 
discourage it. Because, bless you, lovers 
know nothing about logic, and care less. 
And it is upon the faithfulness of lovers 
that the salvation of the world depends 
on, not upon this “equality” notion be- 
tween sexes. So long as men and women 
do not need to take a university course 
to learn how to fall in love and- court 
each other, we are safe, and the logic of. 
our crab apple Adam is just so much 
vacuum-headed dust. 

But let Adam go on with his sermon. 
He is getting a trifle illogical, and harder 
to p’ “se. 

"we world’s curse is money madness,” 
he says. There is a certain school of 
physicians called “eclectics,” I believe, 
who skip the diagnosis, and just treat any 
symptom sufficiently obvious for them to 
see. For example, if you have gallstone 
colic, they give you a toddy and wonder 
why in the world you still groan and keep 
your knees under your chin. They are 
simple-minded souls, these doctors, but 
for utter, blasting simplicity commend 
me to your social economist who wants 
to tell you exactly what is the matter with 
the world. “Money madness” is not the 
world’s curse any more than licentious- 
ness is. It is merely one symptom of the 
general cussedness, and this grows out of 
the fact that none of us, not even the 
saints, are willing actually to accept Jesus 
as the “way” of life. We are not equal 
to the journey. We want salvation by 
giving charity or by laying corner-stones 
or by buying luxury. We are sickly be- 
cause we are made in the image of God 
and we want to practise the lineaments 
of the devii—even when we do not be- 
lieve in God or devil. 

But coming back to our little symptom 
of the general disease, the “money mad- 
ness”; who developed it first? Who is 
responsible for the first breaking out, the 
original nickel pimple? I'll wager the 
first dollar earned in this world was 
earned by a woman, and that she got 
only half of it. I'll wager that the first 
dollar ever coined was coined by a man 
and that it was made of pewter and that 
he never did anything else much to earn 
it. There is no truer scripture than this: 
“Man is an ingenious little devil.” But 
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he has his enormous simplicities, never- 
theless. One of them is illustrated by 
our crab apple Adam in the discourse 
from which I am quoting in a manner 
much too complimentary. He fusses be- 
cause the inventor of a dollar has to work 
desperately now, without rest or reading 
or art cultivation to keep his women kind 
in enough dollars to pay for finery, ser- 
vants, etc. He is becoming a “money- 
making machine.” And serves him 
right! Instead of inventing the dollar 
with which to enervate the tastes and 
character of his women, he should have 
invented a virtue. 

And he is sorry for the stupidity, com- 
mercialism and ignorance displayed by 
men in their conversation. He is en- 
vious of the high talk of women about 
“civics, religion, art, travel and litera- 
ture.” This is how it is: The women 
improve their leisure. They are goods 
and chattels who think better and live 
better than their owners. If men had the 
same advantages and disadvantages, they 
might probably spend their time drink- 
ing and carousing, instead of embroider- 
ing and reading the “best sellers.” 

And “women could stop this in a year 
if they wished.” It is not clear to me 
which “this” is referred to here, but if it 
is “money madness,” they could not stop 
it in a thousand years. Man has a regu- 
lar hunting, snuffling, clawing, dog-nosed 
disposition about getting money. It is 
really the perversion of his old savage 
instinct to hunt and prey and slay, only 
now it is much stronger. You might as 
well say it was the cave woman who 
drove him forth originally to pass his 
time killing things, as to say women work 
him to death now getting money for 
them. I know men who are rich that are 
too stingy to give their wives decert 
clothes, and yet they are still working 
themselves to death for more money. I 
have seen women whose husbands had 
splendid incomes sell eggs and make tat- 
ting for “pin money.” There is a certain 
lymphatic, decimated class of them who 
are extravagant and who do ruin their 
husbands, but to consider them typical 
of the relation of women to men as a 
whole is absurd. Far and wide they are 
the helpmates, often the bond servants of 
their husbands and fathers. 

“The bad woman never does much 
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harm.” He means to men, and he is 
right, but the harm she does to other 
women is incalculable, and of no con- 
cern to him because he does not suffer 
it. How’ Adamesque! “It is the good 
women wlio are deadly.” Now what are 
those poor dear deadly good women to 
say to such thanklessness as that? Real- 
ly, it doesn’t pay to be a good woman ex- 
cept in the good woman’s sad sweet con- 
science. She bears her man child, wears 
herself out waiting on him and his 
father, and often in the most menial 
ways. She sacrifices that he may receive 
a university training, only to have him 
arrive at the conclusion so far as she is 
concerned that “it is the good women 
who are deadly.” 

It is of no use to exclaim, “O woman, 
we want your praise, your approval,” 
this, that and the other, including all that 
you are or will be, after such a blas- 
phemy. The truth is, men do not know 
what they want in women, and when 
they get it they do not know how to take 
care of it. The first man had a woman 
given him. And ever since he has been 
telling tales on her, spoiling her, blam- 
ing her with everything, including “al- 
most all the evils that afflict society.” 
Here is the point: If “woman is the 
cause of almost all the evils that afflict 
society,” man is the cause of woman. He 
is the cause of her wearing tight, un- 
healthy clothes—he admires a “trim fig- 
ure.” He js the cause of her powdering 
and rouging. He demands a “peach 
bloom” complexion of her even when na- 
ture has denied it to her. She wears 
finer clothes than she can afford because 
he likes to see her sleek and sweetly ele- 
gant. She gambles some, and tells pretty 
stories to please him, because he likes 
her to be “nervy” and because he’d 
rather hear her tell a pleasant little false- 
hood than the truth, when the truth is 
apt to nick him in a tender place. But 
admitting all this, her manifold respon- 
sibility for all the evils, is she not also 
responsible for most of the virtues to be 
found in society? A woman is natural- 
ly cleaner than a man in every way. She 
is more sanitary morally and physically. 
She would rather be decent than inde- 
cent. She has a taste for white clothes 
and chastitv. These evil, extravagant 
tastes that have been imposed upon her - 





























by the egotistic vanity of man have in- 
jured her character immeasurably in 
some circles, but if he marries her and 
gives her a living chance to practise nice- 
ness, goodness and maternal loveliness, 
all her inclinations go in that direction, 
unless, of course, she has been perverted 
by him, or some other “him” beforehand. 

And coming down to the bottom of the 
matter, if women are the cause of al- 
most all the evils that afflict society, if 
men are so incompetent that they cannot 
hold out against her demands and her 
selfishness, if she really is stronger than 
he is, why not give her the opportunity 
to correct some of these evils? I refer 
delicately. modestly, to the ballot, also to 
the management of railroads, trusts, all 
manner of corporations including muni- 
cipal governments, even other govern- 
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ments. Apparently she cannot be worse 
than she is; possibly if she had a wider 
sphere of responsibility, she would calm 
down a trifle and give man a chance to 
knock off work and catch his breath. 
Give her the ballot and “chance it,” 
give her a share in the “business” and 
see if it does not make her less extrava- 
gant. Do give her something real and 
tangible, not just furs and pearls and 
compliments and abuse! At present we 
are in such relations to men that we must 
be cowardly. We have to please him, 
curry favor with him, but give us equal 
rights and if we do not develop courage 
and some tenacious “equality” like a 
house afire, then this author knows noth- 
ing about the nature of her own sex. I 
do not say that it would be good for 
us, mind you, but I say we can do it. 


NASHVILLE, TENN. 


Perpetual Politics Versus Prosperity 


BY S. MAYS BALL 


SouTHERNER, NON-PROFESSIONAL. 


Pherson, U. S. A., said to Lieut. 
E. P. Alexander, U. S. A.: 


“This war is not going to be the ninety days 
affair that papers and politicians are predicting. 
Both sides are in deadly earnest and it is go- 
ing to be fought out to the bitter end. God 
only knows what may happen to you individ- 
ually, but for your cause, there can be but one 
result. Jt must be lost. 

“Your whole population is only about eight 
million, while the North has twenty millions. 
Of your eight millions, three millions are 
slaves who may become an element of danger. 
You have no army, no navy, no treasury and 
practically none of the manufactures and ma- 
chine shops necessary for the support of ar- 
mies and for war on a large scale. You are 
but scattered agricultural communities and you 
will be cut off from the rest of the world by 
blockade. Your cause must end in defeat and 
the individual risks to you must be great... .” 


“We can whip ’em with popguns, 
boys,” one noble Southern patriot thun- 
dered on the stump from one end of his 
State to the other. When called on four 


Bi Pie in 1861 Lieut. James B. Mc- 


years afterward to explain during a 
speech begging for another office, of 
course, just why that popgun arrange- 





ment had failed to work out satisfac- 
torily, retorted, “Because the blank fools 
on the other side wouldn’t fight that 
way.” 

We Southerners allowed just such 
leaders as that one to rush us into four 
years of bloody war, and have been 
electing such politicians as that one to 
high office in the South ever since Lee’s 
surrender. 

The politicians of the South were 
somewhat in the background during the 
Civil War, not much, alas, see history, 
but when General Lee surrendered to 
General Grant at Appomattox they again 
took charge of Dixie, together with all 
that therein is, and for forty-five years 
have had complete control. 

And that’s what’s the matter with the 
South today, as it was yesterday, Of 
course, as a Section—capital “S” always, 
if you please—we do not believe that 
there is anything the matter with us; that 
is, when outsiders criticize us. On the 
contrary, we insist that it depends al- 
ways entirely upon the viewpoint, the 
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prejudice against us, the inability to 
understand Our Problems, just how 
much we are criticized. 

Around about election times, which in 
our section of the country arrive—alack 
a day !—with practically every change of 
the moon, we are told from the political 
stump on the hustings that “it took four 
Yankees to whip one Confed.” But it is 
not explained to us just why it is, handi- 
capped as the Northern and Western 
States are agriculturally, that we cannot 
dig more or even as much out of God’s 
good ground as the present-day Yan- 
kees. 

Does any one believe for a moment 
that if Pennsylvania, New York, Ohio, 
Illinois, Indiana, Michigan and seven 
of the other Northern States of the 
Union had in the hollows of their hands 
the tightest, the most complete and only 
real monopoly possible on earth, namely, 
the annual production of the cotton crop, 
as has the South, that the farmers would 
long remain in the near-poverty-stricken 
condition many growers are? 

The States of Alabama and Tennessee 
for twenty-five years have been known 
to contain, around Birmingham, etc., as 
rich, if not richer adjacent, piled-up- 
right-together deposits of iron, coal and 
limestone than any in the United States. 
Why, then, did the recent protection of 
a bank in Wall Street and the conse- 
quent release of deposited collaterai, 
namely, the controlling interest in the 
capital stock of the Tennessee Coal, Iron 
and Railroad Company, absolutely force 
the United States Steel Corporation to 
take over this stock and thereby inci- 
dentally to discover the vast undevel- 
oped mineral riches of the South, to the 
extent that the Steel Corporation is now 
spending $13,000,000 in development? 
And wonder of wonders, when this 
legitimate merger was permitted by the 
Federal Government, Southern Senators 
in Congress attempted, did their feeble, 
spread-eagle, home-consumption best to 
estop the negotiations, to stop the eco- 
nomic progress of Dixie—on “high con- 
stitutional points!!!” 

We may go thru the list of the 
South’s developed and vast undeveloped 
riches, the question would always be the 
same—Why? 

One reason, of course, is, that we of 
the South have been kept back for years 
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by the very men—namely, our teachers, 
editors, preachers and political leaders— 
who should have pushed us forward. 
Poured into us daily, hourly, so to speak, 
such mental tidbits as: ‘‘Heaven itself, 
when we shall all reach the golden shore, 
will have few surprises for us, because 
it can offer few felicities that we have 
not already enjoyed,” we became, and 
many of us, who are yet half a century 
behind the times in industrial progress, 
remain, a self-satisfied set of people, to 
our section’s undoing. ° 

Of course, the days of ’61-’65 were 
awful. But forty-five years have passed 
since then. For a long time after the 
devastation of war and the degradation 
of reconstruction we had ample excuse 
for our economic shortcomings. But 
we have now done all that could be fair- 
ly expected of us with that excuse. It 
is time that we either found another ex- 
cuse or produced the goods. 

Forty-five years ago there was not any 
Far West or Pacific Coast as we know 
either today. The Pacific Coast and 
Middle West have for leaders of all 
kinds Southern men who have exhibited 
pointedly what can be accomplished by 
us. They got out of the environment 
and atmosphere of politics. There are 
no richer lands on the Pacific Coast than 
Georgia, Alabama, Mississippi or any of 
the Southern States can show. But how 
the people in the West do work! No- 
body works but father on the Southern 
farm. Of course, father has all the ne- 
groes he can. feed and pay, and should 
equal even then his handicapped-by- 
Nature competitors. But he doesn’t do 
it. Why? 

Here is the humble opinion of one 
Southerner who has recently made a trip 
thru five of the States in Dixie—Ala- 
bama, Georgia, Mississippi, North Caro- 
lina and South Carolina. 

We have entirely too much politics in 
the South. The bane of the South is 
continuous-performance politics. Until 
our farmers, business men and so forth 
can resist the temptation to drop all 
work to follow the flag of some loud- 
mouthed, professional, peanut politician, 
whose name is legion in Dixie, we will 
remain where we are now in many lines 
industrially and otherwise, fifty years 
behind the other sections of the United 
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States. One political campaign follows 
immediately after another. Politics in 
other sections of the Union doubtless is 
also a trade, but with us it is an art, a 
profession in which every one is inter- 
ested to the exclusion of everything else 
—business, farming, anything. 

For quite forty years the South has 
been browbeaten, bedraggled at home, 
held back economically and regarded as 
in disrepute by the rest of the United 
States ; not permitted politically to divide 
on economic questions thru the opera- 
tions within its borders of designing 
politicians of the dominant peanut type. 
These dominant peanut politicians had 
held for forty years in the hollows of 
their hands—to pass on later to favorites 
—the government of the South, its 
future, the progress or lack of it, and 
the development of Dixie, thru one sim- 
ple bit of political propaganda, bun- 
combe, to wit: Fear of negro domina- 
tion, social equality. 

For forty years this designing politi- 
cian, the one who could from his noble 
chest give forth the loudest mouthings 
on the stump regarding negro domina- 
tion, usually received the Democratic 
party nomination, which meant and 
means yet an election to the office 
sought. The South has men in office 
now, obstructionists, blocks to progress 
and investment, from Congress down to 
justice of the peace or constable, whose 
only evident right of presentation to the 
suffrage was their “fear of negro domi- 
nation.” It always worked, depending 
solely upon the greatest amount of wind 
power in. the race as to the successful 
contestant. Just how or particularly 
why the South was ever permitted to 
remove campaigns based on fear of the 
negro’s domination from political bar- 
gainings by writing into the organic laws 
of the Southern States “negro disfran- 
chisement” has been to many thinkers, 
even voters, outside the bustle of the 
hustings, a never-ceasing source of won- 
der, a great mystery. To be sure, by use 
of the white primary, established and 
employed thruout the South, there never 
has been, since the South drove the 
carpetbaggers and scalawags from its 
soil, any danger whatsoever from negro 
domination or even of negro office hold- 
ing. Yet “white supremacy” had ever been 
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a telling tocsin with which to bring out 
the great country vote, controlling as it 
does State politics. Even in the State of 
Mississippi, where there are two-thirds 
more negroes than white persons; even 
before negro disfranchisement, the ne- 
gro stood no show to dominate anything 
or anybody, not even himself. But in 
that State, as in each of the other South- 
ern States, the negro has, not knowing 
anything about it, not even casting a 
vote for years and years, kept us all 
stirred up, held back industrial develop- 
ment, and elected to high office the 
cheapest sort of men simply from the 
flouted fear of him held up before the 
people. 

- For quite a while we who are not pro- 
fessional Southérners wondered just why 
the negro was legally disfranchised. For 
we knew that this much used “danger” 
of the negro’s appearance at the polls; 
that for years and years this “fear,” this 
question of social equality—with a basis 
to it, just-as much basis to it as a visit 
tomorrow of a man from the planet 
Mars—had kept “me, us and our 
friends” in political office for genera- 
tions; simply one shift of the machine 
after another. But we did not wonder 
very long; on the contrary. For we now > 
have “prohibition” as our “burning 
issue.” We must, simply must, you 
know, have an issue in the South. Well, 
we have it all right enough. Prohibition 
is as good or better possibly for the pur- 
pose intended than even negro domina- 
tion, and that’s saying a great deal. 

“No wave of public sentiment has ever 
washed up into place and power so many 
cheap politicians, and at the same time there 
has been the most extraordinary exhibition of 
public confidence. " 

“Every man who proclaimed himself a Pro- 
hibitionist, no matier what his past affiliations 
or practices may have been, has suddenly be- 
come a public idol. 

“The most conscientious and scrupulous of 
citizens without a moment’s hesitation have 
followed to the polls men without conscience 
and scruple solely because they made speeches 
denouncing distilleries and saloons.”—( William 
E. Curtis in the Chicago Record-Herald.) 

It would not be so bad really if we 
only followed to the polls.. But we quit 
work, turn the farms over to the negroes 
to go to “speakings” during every cam- 
paign of the Southern political continu- 
ous performance. It’s politics, politics, all 
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the time. It is a rare editorial in our 
Southern press that deals not with local 
politics. Of course, we have a great 
many editors of talent; to mention only 
three, Clark Howell, of the Atlanta Con- 
stitution; E. W. Barrett, of the Birming- 
ham Age-Herald, and Frederick Sullens, 
of the Jackson ( Miss.) Daily News, who 
attempt vainly to turn us from politics 
for a breathing spell. But they are 
vastly outnumbered by the Southern 
editors who feed us daily on “views with 
alarm” this, or “we point with pride” to 
that on God’s footstool, our beloved 
Southland, God bless her! “The only 
country left in the world where men are 
contented without money, believe in God, 
read Scott’s novels, bake sweet potatoes 
properly and vote the Democratic ticket.” 

And, while we remain contented with- 
out money, continue to vote the Demo- 
cratic ticket every other day as it were, 
and so on—the fact remains that in our 
beloved Southland rich, wonderful agri- 
cultural lands were sold at a higher price 
before the Civil War than at the present 
time! 

Contented or not without money, we 
are without a doubt the most self-satis- 


fied race of people on earth. And our 
exaggerated self-satisfaction only. tends 
naturally to add to our ever-present 


supersensitiveness. We carry chips on 
our shoulders all the time. The Marine 
Hospital Service, U. S. A., in charge of 
public health, says that about two million 
of our Southern people are suffering 
from a disease of the “hookworm,” and 
that by the expenditure of 50 to 75 cents 
each person those now ill persons could 
be entirely healed and made self-sup- 
porting citizens, assistants in the up- 
building of the South’s progress. 

“Very well,” says Mr. John D. Rocke- 
feller, “I have wintered in the South. 
The people received me with open hos- 
pitality. I like the Southern people. I 
appreciate their problems, of which they 
possess no more than any other section 
of the United States. But I like the 
South! Here is a million dollars; kill 
the hookworm!” or words to that effect. 

Were we Southerners glad to know 
that the hookworm would be eradicated, 
that two million useful citizens would 
soon be where only human clods were 
before? Some of us were delighted. 
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But not all of us, good gracious, no! 
Good wood pulp was editorially de- 
stroyed to denounce the Oil King— 
“Trying to make beggars of us, sir?” 

One bishop of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church, South, simply would not 
wait until he could locate a convenient 
pulpit from which to cast back into Mr. 
Rockefeller’s teeth his bags of gold, but 
must rush into print with a “piece” at- 
tacking the man who, whatever his other 
failings may or may not be, only exprest 
a wish and did offer to help us! 

Thousands of sick, thousands of illit- 
erates, waiting to be benefited by any- 
body’s money! But no—we are amply 
able to—but do not always—care for our 
own people. We are a proud race, sir, 
even if many of us are full of worms 
and thousands do not know the English 
alphabet. We are not beggars, sir! 

And so it goes, which, if it were not 
so pathetic, would be so perfectly ridic- 
ulous. 

Then, too, as heretofore stated, it must 
be remembered always that we are a 
Section. We insist upon our practical 
elimination from any participation in 
real national events, progress or riches, 
just as if we were on foreign soil. The 
politicians we send to Washington—not 
all, of course—accentuate the South’s 
aloofness from other sections of the 
Union. One of our Southern Congress- 
men seemed to find it necessary recently 
to shoot a negro on a street car to pro- 
claim his standing, which he did all right 
enough, for home consumption, of 
course. Our representatives in Congress, 
as a general rule, deal in the weighty” 
discussion of “high points” in constitu- 
tional questions—while the North, East 
and West go sailing by us at the rate of 
a mail train. One would suppose really 
now, that if the Republican party in 
control of Congress should propose 
something that would benefit the entire 
country, the South included, as much as 
our Democratic representatives tell us 
the Republicans would dislike that—that 
our Southern Congressmen could be re- 
lied upon to work in the interest of that 
movement. But not at all! They would 
fight the movement. “Go on record, sir; 
make it an issue, sir, against the dam- 
nable Republican party, sir’—to help 
Bryan when he runs again and again. 
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Clark Howell, of Atlanta, and other 
leading Southern editors, simply had to 
force our Southern Senators to vote for 
President Roosevelt's Panama _ revolu- 
tion scheme. High points again! And 
this was accomplished solely by thunder- 
ing at them every day editorially the 
fact that if there was amy section of the 
Union to be benefited by the Panama 
Canal, surely it was the South. And 
that if the Southern Senators didn’t 
know what every schoolboy in the 
United States knew, then we would have 
to get other Senators. In a word, the 
editors had to say in effect to the South- 
ern Senators: “For God’s sake, for this 
one time at least, remember who sent 
you to Washington. It wasn’t Lincoln, 
Neb., so quit making issues. Vote for 
what will benefit the section that placed 
you where you are. Or come home, so 
that we can elect some one who will 
remember his constituents’ interests.” 

All that was quite a revelation to some 
of the Southern Senators. But very little 
permanent good was accomplished—see 
the daily press! Nor have later editorial 
remarks resulted in much good to the 


South in the attempted enlightenment of 
Congressmen who use their highly paid 
for time to introduce in Congress reso- 
lutions for the repeal of the Fourteenth 
and Fifteenth amendments to the Con- 
stitution, inquiring as to the cost to the 


Federal Government to locate John 
Jacob Astor when supposedly lost in the 
Gulf of Mexico—idiotic performances 
like those, for home consumption, you 
see. 

In the writer’s own State, Georgia, 
there is raging at this time—July, 1910 
—a very wearing, disgusting exhibition 
of the game of peanut politics. The 
Legislature of Georgia, unfortunately 
for the State, meets annually in a fifty 
days’ session. Every year the business 
interests of the commonwealth never 
know whether to be amused at or fear- 
ful of the Voice of the People in legis- 
lative halls assembled. Just now, in 
Georgia, Hoke Smith and Joe Brown 
both wish to be Governor. Two years 
ago Smith was Governor and Brown 
turned him out. This year Smith, re- 
sentful possibly, wants Brown’s job: 
therefore everything stops—legislation, 
the economic progress of the State, and 
so on, while half the Legislature, con- 
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trolled by the Brown and Smith inter- 
ests respectively, wrangle and fight and 
fuss. No legislation which might assist 
Brown or Smith, or incidentally the 
State of Georgia, receives any attention. 
Meanwhile the State expects nothing 
now of this Legislature other than tax 
bills on dogs and farming implements, 
etc.; resolutions to inquire of Washing- 
ton why a negro internal revenue col- 
lector at Atlanta is kept in office; appro- 
priation of $100,000 to build a monu- 
ment to women and soldiers of the Con- 
federacy on the State Capitol grounds, 
when the State’s schoolteachers haven't 
been paid for months on account of lack 
of funds; mileage and per diem, of 
course. Then home, thank goodness, 
says Georgia. 

With child-labor laws ineffective 
where there are any, illiteracy, poverty, 
oh, so many causes the Daughters of the 
Confederacy could and continually do 
take up actively, each Southern State re- 
cently authorized the expenditure of 
thousands of dollars, under the power of 
the Daughters’ will, with which to build 
monuments to their glory, which is great 
already, and needs no brass, no stone, in 
the South, that it may endure. 

When we Southerners are not voting, 
listening to political speeches or reading 
red-hot editorials on paramount issues of 
the day, we hold conventions. It is pos- 
sible to “hold a convention,” political or 
otherwise, anywhere in the South, by 
simply blowing a horn or beating a 
drum, so to speak. After these much 
beloved, highly appreciated, always well 
attended conventions on this or that sub- 
ject—it doesn’t make any difference 
what the subject is—home we go to im- 
mediately forget all about it until the 
next meeting. Or when we read ed- 
itorials or listen to sermons or orations 
describing always what we in the South 
were, not what we should or could be 
today, something on the style of the fol- 
lowing quotation, which is not taken 
from a spread-eagle Fourth of July ora- 
tion. It was offered a few years ago as 
a serious contribution to current discus- 
sion in a prominent Eastern magazine. 
by a one time Chief Justice of the State 
of Mississippi: 

“Tllimitable wealth and boundless content 


were present everywhere. Her civilization 
was, in all that makes the real blessings of 
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civilization, the purest and loftiest, time has 
ever yet known. 

“Her people stood apart among the nations 
of the world. 

“Their bosoms were the home of the most 
exalted honor. 

“Whatever was mean or low or sordid fled 
scorned from her borders. 

“Majestic truth, imperial conscience, Olym- 
pian power toned by the very courtesy of the 
gods lifted its noble men and glorious women 
far, far up above the levels of other civiliza- 
tions. 

“Content, happy, prosperous, moved always 
to splendid action by the highest ideals, if 
some god descending from superior worlds in 
quest of the race most akin to his own, had 
swept with his vision the land of the South in 
‘60, he would have claimed us as his offspring 
and here made his home.” 


Now, seriously, is there any wonder, 
sir, that we are a self-satisfied, super- 
sensitive, proud race, sir, after digesting 
literary meals of that sort daily for 
forty-five years? 

The South produces now one annual 
crop, cotton, which this year will be 
worth about a billion dollars. Or twice 
as much as the output of all the gold 
mines of the world for the same year. 
In the South there are 62,000 square 
miles of bituminous coal, as against 
17,000 square miles in all Great Britain, 
Germany, France and Austria combined. 
Over 40 per cent. of all the standing 
timber in the United States is in the 
South. The South grows economically 
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corn, wheat, oats, tobacco—over 80 per 
cent. of the latter United States crop 
produced by the South last year. We 
mine petroleum, phosphate, iron, coal, 
limestone and innumerable minerals. Of 
the 10,341,276 foreign-born citizens ‘in 
the United States in 1900 the South only 
had 539,337! 

There appeared last year a book, “The’ 
Southerner, the Autobiography of Nich- 
olas Worth” (Doubleday, Page & Co.), 
which describes completely the South as 
it was, and is, and can be if it will. It is 
a volume of a decade, especially for the 
Southerner. Nicholas Worth had a 
creed, misunderstood, of course, misin- 
terpreted by all his Southern brothers. 
That’s a habit of ours, namely, misun- 
derstanding, getting the chip knocked 
off our shoulder, when any one wishes 
to show us anything. Carrying truth 
and benefit to us all, Worth’s creed 
should be engraved in the hearts of all 
our Southern people. It is: 

“T believe in this land—our land—whose in- 
finite variety of beauty and riches we do not 
yet know. Wake up, old Land! 

“I believe in these people—our peop'e— 
whose development may be illimitab'e. Wake 
up, my People! 

“T believe in the continuous improvement of 
human society, in the immortality of our de- 


mocracy, in the righteousness of the masses. 
Wake up. old Commonwealth!” 


ATLANTA, Ga. 


Good Clothes 


BY EMMA CARLETON 


THE styles are too much with us; late and soon, 
Gazing and choosing we lay waste our powers; 
Shop windows show us little that is ours— 

For we have frittered taste away—a useless boon; 

Freak hats that tower upward to the moon— 

High heels that tilt us forward at all hours— 
Queer frocks that flash us past, like crazy flowers— 
In these—in all things—we are out of tune. 


It wears us out. Great Pan, I'd rather be 
A dowdy peasant, weeding in the corn— 
A Dryad, draped in mosses from a tree— 
A gypsy, garbed in gaudy rags forlorn— 
A mermaid, flaunting fishnet in the sea— 
Than hark Dame Fashion blow her foolish horn! 


New Avsany, Inp. 























The Reformation Monument at Geneva 


BY ALBERT BUSHNELL HART 


Proressor OF AMERICAN History 1N Harvarp UNIVERSITY. 


N a few months the Protestant world 
| will begin to. celebrate a series of 
four hundredth anniversaries of the 
great events in’ the history of that 
mighty religious, intellectual and _polit- 
ical movement which is conveniently 
combined under the one word. Reforma- 
tion. Wittenburg will soon restate the 
ninety-five theses; Worms will hold an 
historical Diet, with a representation of 


Calvin’s school of the University of 
Geneva. 

As the home of the greatest Protest- 
ant theologian; as a school for ministers 
and statesmen thru whom Calvin’s 
teachings were spread abroad thru the 
world; as the seat of a university which | 
survived the French Revolution, and 
escaped the ingenious scheme of Thomas 
Jefferson in 1794 to remove the whole 

















THE GENEVA MONUMENT. 


Charles V and of the indomitable monk, 
Luther; Zurich and Edinburgh will, in 
due time, recall to men’s minds Zwingli 
and John Knox. Of all these sanctuaries 
of Protestant Christendom none has so 
hallowed and preserved the memories of 
the era of storm and stress as Geneva. 
Last year it celebrated the four hun- 
dredth anniversary of the birth of its 
great citizen and untitled prince, John 
Calvin; and at the same time the three 
hundredth and fiftieth anniversary of 


faculty to America; as a little city state, 
still carried on chiefly by Protestants 
and in the Protestant spirit, Geneva may 
fairly be looked upon as the metropol- 
itan city of the world-wide Protestant 
Church. It seems impossible to conceive 
of a Protestant Church of France, of 
Scotland, of England, or even of the 
United States, in which there should 
have been no Calvin; and if by the 
famous escalade of 1602 the city had 
been taken and sacked, and that Protest- 
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ant lighthouse had been extinguished, 
the Christian world would have lost its 
boldest champion. 

Because of the wide reach and extent 
of the religious and political principles 
formulated by John Calvin, and exem- 
plified in the government of which he 
was the chief; and because also of the 
native intelligence, spirit and devotion 
of the Genevese, that little city has been 
judged a fit place for an international 
memorial of Protestantism. The city of 
Calvin was a city of refuge for many 
French, English, Scotch and German 
clergy, whose influence has spread in- 
credibly wide; there are 4,000,000 Prot- 
estant Calvinists in Hungary; there is a 
body of Calvinists in South Africa; and 
the immortal Institutes were the daily 
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food of the Puritan clergy of New Eng- 
land. Recent researches have shown 
how from Geneva the influence of Cal- 
vin spread thru unsuspected channels, 
and inspired theologians and _ political 
writers. For it is a great mistake to 
look upon Calvin simply as the author 
of a system of theology; he built up a 
government which not only lasted thru 
his life, but two centuries beyond it; 
and, so far from standing for a theo- 
cratic government, Calvin was one of 
the few men of his time to recognize 
that, for the freedom of the Church it- 
self, it must accept civil government in ~ 
civil matters. 

It is not the purpose of the Genevese, 
however, to put Calvin forward as the 
only leader of Protestantism. An inter- 




















THE GROUP OF REFORMERS—FAREL, CALVIN, BEZA AND KNOX. 
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national committee’ was formed some 
years ago to invite subscriptions and 
prepare plans for a “Monument to the 
Reformation at Geneva”; in June, 1909, 
a commission of experts accepted the 
noble design shown in the illustration— 
a design almost unique in modern sculp- 
ture. It suggests the street of sculp- 
tures outside the gate of Athens, or at 
the Roman tombs at Aliscamps. Against 
the massive wall, which is on the lines 
of the ramparts of the city from which 
Calvin often looked out, is placed a 
group of four figures: Calvin and 
Farel, Beza and John Knox—friends, 
pupils and enthusiastic apostles of Cal- 
vin. 

The scheme, however, does not stop 
with these men, who are fitly commemo- 
rated in the city where they lived. It 
includes a group of statues representing 
great Calvinist leaders of other countries, 
Coligny, William the Silent, the Great 
Elector, Oliver Cromwell, and Bocksay 
the Transylvanian. For the American 
branch has been sought a man who may 
fairly be considered an exemplar of the 
highest Puritan spirit of that same time, 
and is also known thruout the Christian 
world. John Winthrop was suggested 
as the typical head of a Puritan com- 
monwealth; Roger Williams was select- 
ed instead, because, tho not a theologian 
in Calvin’s sense, he was the man who 
laid down the foundation principle of 
the American Church—freedom to wor- 
ship God according to the dictates of 
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our own conscience, and toleration of 
our neighbor who worships God accord- 
ing to the dictates of his conscience. 
Roger Williams, the beginning of whose 
life nearly overlaps the end of Calvin's, 
was, like that great leader, a creative 
statesman ; and in the long run, Calvin’s 
principle of free will was bound to 
escape from its shackles, and to lead to 
the corresponding principle of free wor- 
ship and toleration of which Roger 
Williams is one of the greatest leaders. 

The Genevese have furnished the mo- 
tive force for this great Protestant 
monument; they have selected a superb 
design which expresses the many-sided- 
ness of Protestantism. Tho not a rich 
city, the Genevese have given liberally 
to the enterprise, which they expect to 
bring within the limits of about 500,000 
francs. They look for appreciation and 
aid from America. 

The monument and the preparations 
for it show the vitality of Protestantism, 
which has so affected the Catholic 
Church that if that mighty power four 
centuries ago had been what it is now, 
there would never have been a revolu- 
tionary Reformation. Protestantism has 
ramified thruout the world; it has pro- 
duced a brilliant line of religious teach- 
ers, scholars and statesmen; it has edu- 
cated the young, trained the elders in 
self government, and given to mankind 
a heritage of sacrifice and of achieve- 
ment worthy a splendid monument such 
as is planned for Geneva. 


CAMBRIDGE, Mass. 


The Straight Edge After Eleven Years 


BY WILBUR F. COPELAND. 


FouNDER OF THE STRAIGHT EDGE. 


my’s “Looking. Backward,” Gron- 

lund’s “Co-operative Common- 
wealth” and Tolstoy’s “How I Came to 
Believe.” Being the son of a Methodist 
preacher and a combination of Holland 
Dutch, French Huguenot, Quaker and 
Pilgrim stock, all done into a Western 
Reserve Yankee fresh from an Ohio col- 
lege where they had “revivals” every 
year, I had undertaken, with the codp- 


N INETEEN years ago I read Bella- 


eration of several other young men and 
women, to conduct a “‘mission” in the 
unsavory section of New York City south 
of Washington square. 

In the course of these mission meet- 
ings, one Saturday night, twenty-two 


men knelt at the mourner’s bench in re- 
sponse to an invitation to “lead a new 
life.” 

Most of them were young men, in 
fairly good health, with no reasonable 
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prospects of going to heaven for thirty 
or forty years. In the meantime they 
had to eat and sleep, have their clothes 
washed and their shoes mended, with 
new clothes and new shoes occasionally ; 
and, if perchance any of them wanted to 
get married and have a home, as I ex- 
pected to do soon, the “new life” 
wouldn’t amount to much if it didn’t af- 
ford that opportunity. 

How should these men and others like 
them make connection with the world of 
industry, whereby they could have the 
common necessities of life, with a few 
of the comforts and luxuries? 

I had certainly struck a big pile of 
cobblestones that had been rejected by 
the social builders. Could it be that 
these were to be cemented together by 
religious enthusiasm such as I had ex- 
perienced, and become the chief corner- 
stone of the new order I had been read- 
ing about in Bellamy and Gronlund? 

During my college days at Ohio Wes- 
leyan, I had been for three years private 
secretary to President Charles H. Payne. 
A trustee of the university and a fre- 
quent visitor to the home of President 
Payne was Rutherford B. Hayes, a quiet 
but delightfully interesting old gentle- 
man, who had a hobby of “industrial ed- 
ucation,” born of his experience as Presi- 
dent of the United States during the 
labor war of 1877 and during the critical 
“reconstruction” period in the South. I 
readily absorbed the idea which Mr. 
Hayes sought to have incorporated in a 
department of the university. To con- 
nect self-supporting industry with edu- 
cation was no new or untried theory with 
me. I had been conducting such a de- 
partment on my own hook. Accordingly 
he found me a more appreciative listener 
to theories of industrial democracy, 
which he readily admitted were fifty 
years ahead of the times, than were those 
who were absorbed in the problem of 
increasing the “endowment,” that mys- 
terious process whereby an income which 
nobody had to work for paid salaries and 
made everybody in sight happy. 

So when, a little later, I found myself 
in New York and face to face with the 
problem of the homeless and friendless 
end useless man, I recognized that my 
life work was cut out for me. 

After several years of looking over 
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the ground and trying to get benevolent- 
ly disposed people interested in an indus- 
trial rescue mission, my wife and I de- 
cided to make our home a center for the 
study of social and industrial problems— 
“a school of methods” we called it—and 


_we invited anybody who wanted to join 


with us in this branch of study to do so, 
With the help of persons who accepted 
this invitation, notably the late Ernest 
Howard Crosby, the publication of The 
Straight Edge was begun, “to formulate 
plans for the establishment of useful, 
self-supporting codperative industries.” 

“Straight Edge” was an_ industrial 
paraphrase for Golden Rule. The name 
stuck and gradually displaced the orig- 
inal name. 

Several hundred persons answered an 
advertisement which I put in the New 
York Herald, as follows: 

WANTED.—Men and women who take the 
teachings of Jesus Christ seriously, and would 
like to work in a codperative enterprise found- 
ed on the Golden Rule. State age, occupation 
and marriage relations. 

Most of the applicants “merely want- 
ed to see what it was like,” or were sat- 
isfied with holding meetings and talking 
about the “present system” and the “new 
order.” A considerable number, how- 
ever, actually needed employment and 
were ready to associate themselves with 
any proposition which afforded food and 
shelter, even tho the problem of clothing, 
beyond what they had on, had to be left 
with Providence. 

I had nothing to offer but a chance to 
help print, fold and mail The Straight 
Edge and a chance to help Mrs. Cope- 
land with her domestic problems, which 
included the care of three children, rang- 
ing from three years old down to the 
baby just born. A young army surgeon 
whom I had met at the Mills Hotel, just 
back from the war in Cuba, had helped 
usher the baby into the world and had 
sent for his wife in Tennessee to join us 
and help nurse Mrs. Copeland. The doc- 
tor sold some war relics and bought fur- 
niture to lelp fit up the rooms we had 
taken. An elderly man, a civil engineer 
and inventor, whose own home had been 
broken up, took a hand with the chil- 
dren, washed dishes and made himself 
generally useful for the first year. A 
young fellow from a Western farm 
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stranded in New York “kicked” the 
printing press. A socialist printer set 
type and helped gather in a few dollars 
for job printing. A young woman whose 
husband had deserted her and who need- 
ed a place to stay until she could get ali- 
mony, cooked and ironed and did house- 
work. The men washed. For folding 
and addressing and light routine there 
was no lack of helpers. Every few days 
Somebody else stepped in to fill the gap 
or to make a new place for himself or 
herself. Among those who answered 
the advertisement already quoted was 
David C. Barton, who recognized in the 
Straight Edge an opportunity to express 
the inspiration he had received at Dwight 
L. Moody’s school at Mount Hermon. 
Barton wasn’t a quitter, but has been on 
the job over eleven years now. 

Gradually we saw ways of enlarging 
our “industries.” A man who had been 
cook in a. recently busted codperative 
colony in Georgia came along and want- 
ed to help us. Mrs. Copeland showed 
him how to bake her kind of bread, and 
friends who got a taste of it wanted us 
to supply them. Our culinary arrange- 
ments became cumbersome with so many 
to feed, so we started a restaurant. I 
gave up all outside work and the salary 
which had been making up deficiencies 
so that I might be free to put in my 
whole time on the Straight Edge. 

Several young women were attracted 
to the Straight Edge, and their demo- 
cratic association with young men in 
working clothes and mutually interested 
in a worthy purpose broke up several 
bad matches, made several good ones and 
resulted in several happy marriages. 
(No unhappy ones so far.) 

This glimpse of the early Straight 
Edge will serve to show that the idea 
had vitality. We had demonstrated the 
first important fact, namely, that there 
are plenty of unattached people willing 
to work even under forbidding condi- 
tions and to take a chance on compensa- 
tion, if only they have a place to work, 
a few things to work with, assurances of 
a square deal, and somebody to plan and 
supervise and sound a keynote of inspi- 
ration and enthusiasm. 


During the last eight years. knowing 
pretty definitely what we want to do, and 
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believing that it is only a question of 
time and patience to secure the coopera- 
tion of those who can provide capital for 
the extension of our work, the “Straight 
Edge Industrial Settlement” has taken 
permanent corporate form. Nearly 500 
persons—twenty at a time on an average 
—have earned their living in the indus- 
tries. Many who got discouraged and 
quit have come back, some of them again 
and again. Several hundred friends in 
various parts of the world have learned 
about our work, have been attracted by 
it, and have “committed overt acts of 
love and good will,” causing themselves 
to be enrolled in the Straight Edge Fel- 
lowship. These have furnished capital 
to the extent of several thousand dollars, 
which hasn’t been used up, but is still on 
hand in the form of a growing industrial 
plant. We now have a “hacienda” at 
Alpine, Bergen County, N. J., where the 
children of workers keep healthy and 
rosy and learn how to do useful work as 
part of their education, and where we 
are building concrete houses and work- 
shops, from which we ship products for 
sale at our city stores and depots. We 
expect soon to be making daily trips by 
automobile between our New York head- 
quarters at 111 Manhattan street . and 
our country place eleven miles away. 

The experience of these eleven years 
of hand-to-hand struggle with social and 
industrial conditions in New York has 
deepened my conviction of the practica- 
bility of organizing the waste labor of 
the world into useful, self-supporting co- 
Operative industries. 

The problem is threefold : 

1. To find the men and women who 
need work. 

They do not travel in droves. 
They are unobtrusive. They are not 
beggars and mendicants, drunken loafers 
and prostitutes. These are quite another 
class, who have learned the shady art of 
getting a living too easily and whom the 
work test readily eliminates, altho it is 
easy to spend a great deal of time and 
money “investigating” them to littlé or 
no purpose. The people who need work 
must be found. They are well worth 
the trouble. And finding them is not a 


difficult task, if they are treated as hon- 
orable, self-respecting citizens, and not 
as “cases” or “‘inmates.” 
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2. To secure the necessary working 
outfit. 

People who need work as a rule have 
no capital and no friends who are in po- 
sition to furnish capital. Yet a place to 
work and things to work with require a 
substantial sum. From my experience I 
should say that an average capital of 
$500 per worker for a minimum-sized 
group of twenty is necessary to start 
people to working on such a basis that 
they can earn their living, pay back their 
capital and gradually increase their facil- 
ities. The average capital thruout the 
industries of this country is $2,065 per 
worker employed. The United States 
census of manufactures for 1905 showed 
that 533,769 establishments, employing 
6,718,618 persons, with a total capital of 
$13,872,035,37I—an average of $2,065 
per’ worker employed—produced $16,- 
866,706,985 worth of goods at a cost of 
$9,497,619,351 for materials, $3,623,- 
589,623 for wages and salaries, and 
$1,651,603,535 for miscellaneous ex- 
penses, leaving a margin of interest and 


profit amounting to $2,093,893,976, 


‘which is $312 a year or $6 a week per 


worker employed. Many educational 
and. philanthropic institutions have an 
outfit worth $1,000 to $5,000 for each 
beneficiary accommodated at a time. 

3. To provide supervision. 

This is the crux of the proposition, 
and it is usually approached from the 
wrong direction. In ordinary business 
“brains” are hired at prices quite out of 
proportion to the prices paid for “la- 
bor.” Many people believe that this 
must be so. But brains that can be hired 
are wholly unfit for the task of organiz- 
ing codperative industry. This demands 
a higher type of brains, namely, the kind 
that are not purchasable at any price; 
the kind that conceive of their talents and 
abilities as a sacred trust, to be adminis- 
tered for the benefit_of humanity. This 
quality of brains, in combination with 
ability to plan sanely, grasp details, exe- 
cute, and stay on the job, has had little 
encouragement to venture into modern 
business independently, and yet it is not 
so rare as the cynical imagine. No home, 
no club, no church, no institution can 
hold together without it. Even in busi- 
ness, where the pay envelope is supposed 
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to be the omnipotent bond of association, 
there has to be somebody who doesn’t 
run away with the cash or hypothecate 
the plant on every possible opportunity. 
My observation is that this quality of 
brains develops where it is needed and 
expected. 

The problem of supervision involves 
the form of holding property, the 
method of distributing earnings, re- 
sponsibility for the uniformity of prod- 
ucts, the assignment of work, the pur- 
chase of materials, the payment of bills, 
and many other details of business or- 
ganization which depend on this same 
quality of not-for-sale brains. 

I am often asked why the Straight 
Edge has not got on faster and made 
homes and industrial opportunities for 
more people, and why those who spend 
money lavishly for every conceivable pur- 
pose have not provided capital for the 
equipment of our industries, 

This does seem strange at first glance. 
Dowie has built Zion City, flourished like 
a green bay tree, and collapsed. Sin- 
clair’s Helicon Home Colony has been 
organized with a flourish of trumpets 
and plenty of capital, and has gone up in 
smoke. Thousands of other enterprises 
for human betterment have sprung up, 
made more show that the Straight Edge 
ever made, and vanished. The Straight 
Edge has kept pegging away, gradually 
perfecting a working plan, increasing its 
equipment, working up to the limit of 
its facilities, making its workers more 
comfortable, . getting its feet on the 
ground, getting its products on the mar- 
ket, making the pleasant acquaintance of 
hundreds of friends, not boring them for 
money, but keeping its plan before them 
and inviting such codperation as they 
are prompted to give. It has aimed first 
of all to embody universal principles that 
will make it permanent, and it has re- 
fused to sacrifice those principles for a 
temporary advantage. People who “have 
money to spend for every conceivable 
purpose” do not readily understand in- 
dustrial democracy. Their training gives 
them a contempt for it, indeed, which 
has to be overcome by some result which 
thev can understand. 

That takes time and patience, 


New York Ciry. 
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Moliére 


“Every one of us is necessarily, even 
if unconsciously, either a Platonist or an 
Aristotelian, an idealist or a realist,” says 
Prof. Brander Matthews in Moliére: His 
Life and Works,* and he adds: 

“Tt is true that an idealist, with a firm hold 


on things as they are, is separated by no wide 
gulf from a realist who has a deep apprecia- 





tion of the mysteries of existence; and yet 
the gulf is ever too broad to be bridged.” 

It is well for the Platonist who loves 
Moliére to bear this in mind while read- 
ing Professor Matthews’s pages, he be- 
ing essentially—even if unconsciously— 
an Aristotelian. His hold upon facts, as 


a Os 





*Motiere: His Lire anp Works. By Brander 
Matthews, Professor of Dramatic Literature in Colum- 
bia University. With Portraits. New York: Charles 

Scribner’s Sons. $3. 











MOLIERE, 
From a photograph by Braun, Clément & Co of the painting by Mignard, 


in the Musée de Chantilly. 


























well as his love for them, is too firm to 
permit him to attempt the bridging of the 
gulf he speaks of; a mystery that cannot 
be resolved into fact having no charm 
for his Aristotelian heart. “Moliére,” 
he says, “beyond all question, was a 
realist”; and beyond all question his lat- 
est biographer is a realist too. There is 
a fitness in this that challenges criticism, 
yet Moliére’s appreciation of the myster- 


(Scribner’s.) 


ies of existence enabled him more nearly, 
perhaps, than any Aristotelian in the 
realm of literature to reach the Platonic 
shore; whereas, to Professor Matthews, 
that shore lies leagues away, his purpose 
being as he states, “to set forth the facts 
of Moliére’s life, stripped of all the le. 
gends which compass it about.” 

Altho this is a practical age, with the 
Aristotelians in the majority, there are 
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still in this work-a-day world of ours 
many to whom facts are not all satisfying. 
To these the charm of the story of a great 
man’s life lies mainly in the pleasant tell- 
ing of those very legends Professor Mat- 
thews eschews, as well as in unconven- 
tional excursions into biographical by- 
ways. Such readers seek for intimacy 
rather than analysis, the synthesis of a 
great man’s character from the elements 
of both his life and environment—ay, 
even tho the biographer’s imagination be 
called into play in the attempted solution 
of some mystery—finding a more sympa- 
thetic response in their hearts than the 
succinct presentation of indisputable facts. 
These must seek elsewhere than in Pro- 
fessor Matthews’s work for their Moliére; 
for, scholarly and just as this is, it is de- 
void of.colorful and gossipy touches, as 
well as of the legends that compass the 
dramatist’s life about. 

The Platonist who loves Moliére will 
dislike being hurried by Professor Mat- 
thews down the main street of fact with- 
out so much as a glimpse into the ro- 
mantic bypaths he longs-to explore. He 
may admit that “Elomire Hypochondre” 
and the ‘“Fameuse Comédienne,” the no- 
torious libels directed against Moliére and 
his widow, are “abusive pamphlets wholly 
beneath credence,” yet he will resent the 
dismissal of Madeleine Béjart as “an 
actress with whom Moliére was to be 
closely associated for more than a score 
of years,” or merely as “a woman of 
shrewd common sense”* who “failed to 
manage her own life satisfactorily.” 
When examined beneath a cold micro- 
scope of fact, Madeleine Béjart may ap- 
pear thus insignificant; yet the Platonist 
will prefer to believe with Gustave Lar- 
roumet that 

“Even if love be omitted from Madeleine’s 
relations with Moliére, a big and beautiful part 
remains for her to play beside the great mau 
—the part of friendship and advice, of a vigi- 
lant protection that was almost maternal.” 

Luckily for the equanimity of Pro- 
fessor Matthews’s Platonic readers, his 
purpose, “to set forth the facts of Mo- 
liére’s life, stripped of all the legends 
which compass it about,” is but one of 
the three tasks he has set himself; the 
others being “to trace his development 
as a dramatist,” and “to show his inti- 
mate relation to the time in which he 
stands.” Luckily, too, the space devoted 
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to biography is slight, by far the major 
portion of this admirable work being de- 
voted to the latter purposes. Indeed, one 
is tempted to ask why the two or three 
biographical chapters were inserted at all, 
so completely homogeneous do the crit- 
ical chapters appear without them. In- 
stead of shattering charming idols, Pro- 
fessor Matthews might just as well have 
plunged into the critical depths of his 
work after merely stating that: 

“Moliére was born in Paris; his family was 
well-to-do; he saw the opening glories of the 
reign of Louis XIV; his health was never 
good; he made money and spent it freely, liv- 
ing largely and having an open hand; he had 
a gift for friendship and he was fortunate in 
his friends; he was unhappily married; he 
died when he was only fifty-one and when 
he may not have revealed his full power.” 


This is Professor Matthews’s own sum- 
ming up of the fundamental facts of Mo- 
liére’s life, and they are about all the 
facts an Aristotelian biographer need 
bother about. Having marshaled them. 
he might readily have begun the real task 
he has set himself, for, having stripped 
Moliére of the pleasing legends in which 
he has been clothed for centuries, he has 
been forced to spin for him a matter-of- 
fact suit of modern cheviot out of quite 
as many “ifs” and “maybes” as a Pla- 
tonist would have used in weaving a 
more romantic garment of brocade and 
lace to cover the naked facts of his life. 

Howsoever hurt a Platonist’s feelings 
may be at finding Moliére, the idol, shat- 
tered and the pieces stuck together to 
represent what Professor Matthews 
deems a true semblance of Moliére, the 
man, even the most ardent idealist can 
utter only words of praise regarding the 
critical portions of this book, analytical 
tho they are, The ancients dubbed Aris- 
totle “the father of those who know.” 
His modern disciple is assuredly the 
father of those who know about Mo- 
liére—at least in the Anglo-Saxon world. 
It is forty years, by his own confession, 
since he began to hope that he might one 
day be able to write a life of Moliére. 
During those forty years, he has thought 
Moliére, talked Moliére, and taught Mo- 
liére so assiduously that it would be an 
impertinence even to suggest that there 
is anything about Moliére he does not 
know. 

His Aristotelian point of view is, after 

















all, a temperamental matter in no way 
dimming the Platonist’s admiration for 
the erudition with which he illuminates 
the pages setting forth Moliére’s devel- 
opment as a dramatist. To these there 
is naught to say but “Amen”; yet the 
treatment is esoteric. The analysis of 
the plays is so correct, their merits so 
wisely set forth, the steps by which Mo- 
liére rose from a mere writer of farce to 
be the world’s master of comedy, pre- 
sented in so masterly a way, that the man 
who knows his Moliére cannot close the 
covers of this book without feeling that 
Moliére the dramatist has been revealed 
to him more justly and sanely than ever 
before; yet there is danger that the man 
who does not know his Moliére will find 
himself hopelessly at sea in these brilliant 
pages, so scholarly are they, so replete 
with suggestions demanding a knowledge 
both of Moliére and his times for their 
understanding. Indeed, the general 
reader may find himself surfeited with 
caviar; for, altho it is a book every Mo- 
liériste must read and re-read, while 
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From Whitney’s “Hunting with the Eskimos.” 
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blessing Professor Matthews for having 
written it, those who wish to make the 
acquaintance of the master of comedy 
would better seek their introduction else- 
where, Moliére: His Life and Works be- 
ing essentially a book of value for those 
who have met him, not once, but many 
times. 
Hopart CHATFIELD CHATFIELD-TAYLOR. 
Author of “Moliére: 


st 
The North Pole 


THERE is but one North Pole and 
Peary is, fortunately, the only discoverer 
of it. Consequently the publishers of his 
narrative’ are quite justified in applying 
to it the term “unique,” which publishers 
in general are apt to use about any book 
that in their opinion is a trifle out of the 
ordinary. The work has been given a 
form suited to its importance; four hun- 
dred pages of generous size, a folded 
map of all the Arctic explorations, eight 


a Biography,” 1906. 
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Frederick A. Stokes 
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full-page plates in colors and 110 illus- 


t The more 
important of these are reproduced with- 


out any retouching and the appendices 


trations from photographs. 
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and satisfied himself that his patriotism 
has a right to rejoice he can give himself 
up with a clear conscience to the pleas- 
ure of reading the narrative. There is 








FUNERAL OF CAPTAIN HALL. 
From Wright’s “Great White North.” (Macmillan.) 


contain facsimiles of the original obser- 
vations as recorded in the notebooks of 
Marvin, Bartlett and Peary. The Amer- 
ican reader who a few months ago was 
clamoring for “the proofs” has now an 


opportunity to figure over the sextant’ 


readings to his heart’s content. He can 
also learn what an “artificial horizon” 


1S. 


After having thus verified the returns 


no place upon the earth’s surface that has 
so little intrinsic interest as the poles; 
no spot so devoid of historic, legendary, 
ethnological, botanical, zoological, geo- 
logical value. There is no form of travel 
that has less variety and novelty than 
sledging across Arctic ice. Yet no books 
of exploration are more popular, none 
are drawn so often from the public 
libraries by old and young. Since they 
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are written by men who make no claim 
for literary art, it must be that their in- 
terest lies in sheer heroic endeavor, in 
struggle for its own sake. The race for 
the Pole was like a game, an exciting 
contest with a fictitious aim, for the 
mathematical point where the meridians 
meet has no more significance than a 
goal post. The early explorers of the 
Arctic region set out to find a northwest 
passage, a discovery which would enrich 
them and their country. But as the years 
went by the futility of this quest became 
demonstrated and the Arctic region be- 
came so well known that it could have 
no further surprises for us, the north- 
ward impulse became more and more 
idealized and abstract and was freed 
from any reward except the fame of ac- 
complishing a difficult task. 

Commander Peary’s story is therefore 
to be read as a tale of chivalry, the quest 
of the geographical sangraal, in which 
foes more dangerous than giants and 
dragons were encountered and _ con- 
quered. The most prosiac details of the 
monotonous day, therefore, become at- 
tractive, and reading of the crisis mo- 
ments, as when the “Roosevelt” bit her 
way thru the ice and the beginning of 
“the final spurt,” gives one a thrill. as tho 
he were sharing in the adventure instead 
of sitting at ease in his study chair and 
exploring by proxy. 

‘The spirit of adventure equally finds 
expression in the narrative of a sports- 
man who went North about the same 
time on the “Erik,” Mr. Harry Whitney.’ 
He wanted muskox and other things of 
the kind and failing to find them at first 
he suddenly decided to stop over night 
with the Eskimo and come back on the 
next steamer, that is to say on the 
“Roosevelt” a vear later. Not intending 
to spend the night there he did not have 
his winter clothing along, but he did not 
allow a little thing like that to deter him. 
The ladies of Etah soon supplied him with 
made-to-order suits and then he started 
out on his hunting trip with only Eskimo 
for companions. The general reader 
knows more about the Eskimo than many 
other people who are more numerous 
and have played a larger part in the 
world’s histery. -Not much of novelty 





*HUNTING WITH THE Eskimo. By Harry Whitney. 
New York: The Century Company. $3.50. 
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then is to be expected, but the most in- 
teresting descriptive passages. Mr. 
Whitnevy’s book, as also of Commander 
Peary’s, are those that relate how this 
strange race has adapted itself, to its al- 
most impossible environment. What 
Arctic conditions meant without the re- 
sources of civilization Mr. Whitney dis- 
covered when his fuel and food gave out 
and his shack of packing boxes could not 
protect him against the storm. 

The history of quest of the Pole can 
now, for the first time, be written since 
it completed. The Great White North’ 
includes in one solid volume of five hun- 
dred pages five hundred years of North- 
ern exploration from Cabot to Peary, a 
noble roll, Bering, Hudson, Ross, Parry, 
Frankiin, Kane, Long, Greeley, Nansen, 
Abruzzi and many others. Their narra- 
tives have been brought together from 
various books and periodicals and briefly 
retold with sufficient skill while the in- 
troduction of direct quotations, wherever 
possible, brings the reader into closer 
contact with the originals. 

as 
Whirligigs. By O. Henry. New York: 
Doubleday, Page & Co. $1.20. 

It is no small thing for a nation to 
lose one of its best short story writers. 
Perhaps not since the death of Frank 
Norris has America suffered so in this 
regard. The present volume shows what 
excellent work O. Henry did in his later 
years, and what might have been expect- 
ed from nis genius had he lived yet 
longer. It is hard to select the best 
among so many good stories, but to our 
mind “Calloway’s Code” and “The Ran- 
som of Red Chief” are the funniest and 
most original. The plot of the latter 
deals with the fate of two kidnappers 
who “caught a Tartar” in the shape of 
an unusually active and imaginative 
small boy. Nothing will ever tempt us 
to tell the plot of the former story, as, 
among other things, it contains a slight 
upon the dignity of the editorial office. 
“The Marry Month of May” and 
“Georgia’s Ruling” deserve special no- 
tice on our part and that of the reader. 
while “The Roads We Take” is a char- 
acteristic example of the author’s style, 









®Tue Great Wuite Nortu. The Story of Polar 
Exploration. By Helen S. Wright. New York: The 
Macmillan Company. $2.50, 
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the scorpion style, we might call it, for 
the scorpion is a funny-looking creature 
with a sting in the tail that curls over 
the back of it and strikes most unex- 
pectedly. 

& 


Husband, and The Forbidden Guests. Two 
plays. By Joun Corsrn. Boston: Hough- 
ton Mifflin Co. $1.25. 

The American drama is getting to be 
in earnest. Mr. Corbin publishes two 
plays attacking our national sin of race 
suicide, vigorously scoring’ the ladies 
who sacrifice motherhood to bridge or 
art. And publication does not mean in 
this case, as it does sometimes, that the 
plays are sent out to find readers because 
they have failed to find hearers, for 
Husband is to be produced in the New 
Theater of New York this year, where 
it deserves to succeed, for it is as dramatic 
as it is readable. The theme is handled 
in a sincere and inoffensive manner. The 
only fault we have to find with Mr. Cor- 
bin is that he cannot resist the temptation 
of introducing his clever remarks and 
epigrammatic definitions in the midst of 
the most tragic scenes, but this weakness 
he shares with playwrights of more 
renown. 

st 


Catholic Religion. A Statement of Chris- 
tian Teaching and History. By the 
Rev. Charles Alfred’ Martin, Member of 
the Cleveland Apostolate. 16mo., pp. 
xiv-459. Cleveland, Ohio: Apostolate 
Publishing Co. $1. 

The relation of the present volume to 
the “Apostolate” would seem to indicate 
that it is meant to attract Protestants to 
the Catholic Church; but this can hardly 
be the case ; it must be meant to strength- 
en the faith of Catholics. It is not a 
polemic and not a plea, but an “edify- 
ing” book, full of comfort and satisfac- 
tion to those who already possess and 
love the faith. There are in it a multi- 
tude of statements and judgments and 
omissions as to which a historical student 
would find occasion for criticism, and 
even, as it appears, the picture of lads 
and lasses of fourteen kneeling for their 
first communion is antiquated, for the 
Pope has lowered the age to seven years. 
As an example of euphemism one might 
observe that it is stated that his divorce 
of Catherine of Aragon from Henry 
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VIII “cost Cranmer his life” when 
Queen Mary came to the throne. The 
book is admirably adapted to serve its 
purpose, but we cannot praise it as a 
superior example of the bookmaker’s 
craft. 

& 

Franciscan Days of Vigil. A Narrative of 
Personal Views:and Developments. By 
Richard de Barry (“Brother Angelo”). 
New York: Longmans, Green & Co. 
$1.50. 

This record of the experiences thru 
which the author passed’ from his novi- 
tiate in the Franciscan order to his re- 
ception into the Anglican Church has a 
literary and psychological interest as 
well as theological. It is written in an 
admirably simple style and reveals clear- 
ly and sincerely his struggles to accom- 
modate an ever-widening faith and ex- 
perience of life within the ever-narrow- 
ing limits of ecclesiastical restrictions. 
It is curious to note that it was his re- 
vulsion against the race hatred as mani- 
fested by the Catholics of France against 
the Jews in the Dreyfus case which led 
to his revolt against the Church rather 
than his inability to construct a passable 
modus vivendi on questions of dogma. 

& 

Geographical Essays. By William M. 

avis. New York: Ginn & Co. $2.75. 

Geographical Essays, by William M. ~ 
Davis, is made up of selections from dis 
extensive writings of the past twenty 
years, presented in a form adapted to 
the use of advanced students and teach- 
ers. The essays are grouped in two 
divisions: First, those dealing chiefly 
with the teaching of geography, ad- 
dressed primarily to the teacher; and 
second, those dealing with physical 
geography and physiography, which con- 
stitute the larger part of the book. The 
essays on the geographical cycle are 
written in a pleasant style adapted to the 
general reader. Two essays of more in- 
terest to the specialist discuss the pene- 
plain, a term original with Professor 
Davis, tho not an original idea. Several 
essays trace the development of the riv- 
ers of Pennsylvania, Northern New Jer- 
sey and New England. It is interesting 


to note that the author has modified his 
earlier conclusions and attributes more 
power than formerly to glacial erosion, 
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God’s Troubadour. The Story of St. Fran- 
cis of Assisi. By Sophie Jewett. New 
York: Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. $1.25 
net. 

God’s troubadour is St. Francis, who, 
even more than Saint Teresa of Spain, 
has captivated the Protestant no less 
than the Roman Catholic imagination. 
The story is simply told, and in the man- 
ner of romantic fiction, without, how- 
ever, superfluous extravagance. It is 
told in a manner that children can en- 
joy and grown ups praise with honesty. 
The simple minded will be fascinated by 
the tale itself and its telling—the latter 
without knowing altogether why. The 
student of Italian culture and Italian tra- 
dition will recognize the fact that consid- 
erable learning has been joined to the 
writer’s enthusiasm. The illustrations 
are well chosen and well reproduced, 
whether from familiar paintings or from 
often beautiful photographs of Italy as 
she is today—queenlike in ruins. Even 
without these pictures the reader could 
readily see for himself the boy Francisco, 
gloating over the romaunts; the youth 
Bernardone, soldier and prisoner of 
Perugia ; then the soldier of Christ, who 
saw fit to preach “to his sisters the 
birds” ; the friend of Brother Wolf. The 
song is sung in a minor key, like all Miss 
Jewett’s, whose last work, we under- 
stand, this is. 

& 


A Guide to the Antiquities of Upper Egypt 
from Abydos to the Sudan Frontier. 
By Arthur E. P. Weigall. With 60 
Maps and Plans. 12mo. Pp. xxiv, 
504. New York: The Macmillan Co. 
$2.50 net. 

Mr. Weigall is competent to write an 
intelligent guide for travelers up the 
Nile, for he is Inspector-General of Up- 
per Egypt for the Department of Anti- 
quities. He knows all the sites described, 
and has written his notes of them on the 
spot. His account extends as far as 
Wady Halfa at the Second Cataract, 
and few tourists go further, nor are there 
many important remains beyond. The 
volume opens with a chronological table 
of the dynasties, and we observe that the 
author supposes the First Dynasty under 
Menes to date at 3400 B. C. Descrip- 
tions of a hundred temples and tombs do 
not afford lively reading, but like a good 
guide book this volume is full of valu- 
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able information for the scholar as well 
as for the tourist and deserves a place in 
the library. 
& 
Cynthia’s Chauffeur. By Louis Tracy. New 
York: Edward J. Clode. $1.50. 

It seems a little strange in these days 
of airmen to come across a novel with 
so old-fashioned a theme as the automo- 
bile, and a resort to a bicycle at the end, 
but this is the only fault we have to finc 
with the book. An automobile, altho it 
jolts and raises a dust, can ‘yet make 
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FROM “CYNTHIA’S CHAUFFEUR.” 


(Clode.) 


good speed with a competent chauffeur, 
whether amateur or professional, and 
this spins merrily thru England and the 
usual prematrimonial complications to its 
destined happy end. 


& 


Twentieth Century Socialism: What It Is 
Not; What It Is; How It May Come. 
By Edmond Kelly. New York: Long- 
mans, Green & Co. $1.75. 


The late Edmond Kelly aimed, in his 
last volume, to present, in small compass, 
a comprehensive statement of the indict- 
ment against capitalism, the scientific 
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and ethical arguments for Socialism, 
and the economic ‘arguments for the 
practicability of the Socialist system. 
All these are given, and in a manner 
which is sure to gain for his book a 
secure place in Socialist literature. The 
manner is necessarily that of the advo- 
cate, but of the advocate blest with a 
sympathetic understanding of his non- 
Socialist readers. He studies their 
doubts and antipathies, anticipates their 
inquiries and objections, and replies to 
them with patient and tolerant exposi- 
tion. So broad a view and so engaging 
a manner are rarely, if ever, found in 
Socialist writings. Not much can be 
said for his originality. He used the 
material which others have built up, 
much as it came to his hands—making it 
over, indeed, for a broader range of ap- 
peal, and informing it with a more gra- 
cious spirit; but he added little that is 
new. In his argument from the scien- 
tific basis he follows Huxley, whose 
social essays broke the back of the ex- 
treme individualism dominant in Europe 
forty years ago; and in his speculations 
of the future he builds upon the ortho- 
dox Socialist writers. It is doubtless in 
these guesses at the future and in his 
suggestion of methods that his book will 
win most favor. He sought to map out 
a practicable plan of transforming pri- 
vate into social property and to picture 
the operation of the Socialist state. Here 
his best labor was done, tho he took care 
to claim for the result no more than that 
it is a picture of what might be, instead 
of what is to be. Nor‘is it a Utopia of 
what necessarily ought to be, but a rea- 
soned depiction of what current tenden- 
cies may actually bring. Tho during his 
last years a member of the Socialist 
party, Mr. Kelly was not unreservedly 
orthodox from the Socialist standpoint. 
He did not accept the class struggle in 
the form authoritatively preached by the 
faithful. It was to the enlightened pub- 
lic of all classes rather than to the en- 
lightened and organized working class 
that he looked for the motive force to 
put Socialism in practice. “All the pub- 
lic needs,” he wrote, “‘is a clear under- 
standing of what Socialism really is; 
how it is certain to come eventually ; and 
how it is best that it should come.” The 


driving force of economic interests he 
acknowledged to the full, but he consid- 
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ered that other classes than the workers 
have, or may have, an equal interest with 
the workers in terminating the capitalist 
system. Holding this view, he was en- 
abled to present the arguments for So- 
cialism in a manner which will make 
them understandable to men who are re- 
pelled by the more rigorously exclusive 
view of most Socialist writers. 


a 


The American Civil War. A Concise His- 
tory of Its Causes, Progress and Re- 
sults. By John Formby. With 66 
maps and plans. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. $4.50. 

This English account of our Civil War 
is in many ‘respects one of the best. It 
holds well together the contemporary 
happenings in the various sections of the 
war zone, so that the reader sees the 
progress of the war as a whole; it keeps 
well to the front the political happenings 
and shows their relation to the cam- 
paigns and to the military leaders; it 
eschews minute details of the actual 
fighting in favor of the larger move- 
ments of the contending armies, and it 
is written from an unbiased standpoint, 
for exposition and not for argument. It 
has, indeed, plenty of faults. Its English 
is rugged and slipshod, and not infre- 
quently the presence of a qualifying term 
in the wrong place confuses or contra- 
dicts the author’s meaning. Then, too, a 
number of its minor statements are 
faulty. Pea Ridge (p. 142) is not in 
Missouri; Senator Hammond (p. 21) 
was not from Virginia; the figures of 
the strength of the armies at Antietam 
(p. 161) need revision; the Confederate 
strength at Chattanooga (p. 267) is put 
about 25,000 above its actual strength; 
and the reference to the Missouri Com- 
promise (p. 8) requires considerable 
emendation. These are but a few of the 
slips. But unfortunate as they are, they 
do not greatly detract, in a volume so 
filled with concise statements, from the 
excellence of the work as a whole. The 
author’s estimates of men are judicial 
and well based, his analysis of military 
maneuvers is keen and shrewd, and his 
caution in generalization keeps him on 
safe ground; he is free from the arro- 
gant hit-and-miss manner of so many of 
our transatlantic commentators. It is a 
careful and fair account of our great 
war. 
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The Signs and Symbols of Primordial Man. 
Being an explanation of the evolution of 
religious doctrincs from the eschatology 
of the ancient Egyptians. By Albert 
Churchward. With 186 illustrations. 8vo. 
pp. xxiii, 449. New York: E, P. Dutton 
& Co. $8. 


The author has written much on one 
subject, and his best known work is 
“Origin and Antiquity of Freemasonry.” 
The present large and handsome volume 
is a further development and elaboration 
of that work which. has been criticised 
as unscientific and fantastic. He holds 
that “Freemasonry is the truest ritual we 
have of the past,’ and he finds its 
descent, thru the very earliest and rudest 


got 


Churchward writes with the authority of 
assurance. To such alone we commend 
it. 
se 
Life in the Roman World of Nero and 
St. Paul. By T. G. Tucker. New York: 
The Macmillan Co. $2.50, 

The .period of the early empire, being 
one of especial interest in both secular 
and religious history, there are plenty of 
books about it but none that appeal to a 
wider public, the public, that is, which 
wants a straightforward and _ succinct 
description of the state of society, in ac- 
cordance with the best scholarship but 
unhampered by critical scaffolding. Th’s 





A SACRIFICE. 
From Tucker’s “Life in the Romar World.” 


races of men, from the Architect of the 
world who made the universe on the prin- 
ciples of masonry and geometry. A large 
body of facts are here brought together, 
particularly from the Egyptian Book of 
the Dead, but also from Australia, Baby- 
lonia and Yucatan, whose pertinence will 
carry weight to those who believe the 
ritual of masonry, as understood by 
adepts of the thirty-third degree, to go 
back thirty thousand years or more to 
the earliest Stone Age. If its conclu- 
sions seem unjustified to students of 
ethnology and archeology this will hard- 
ly affect the faith of those for whom Dr. 


(Macmillan. ) 


is the way to make classical learning 
fruitful, using it to give-the general 
reader a clear vision of ancient life. The 
author shows us the whole life of the 
Roman from the ceremonies of his birth 
to his funeral in the Forum. The arts 
of politics, painting, music, building, war 
and cooking are duly described, and the 
survey is extended from the capital city 
to the frontiers of Gaul and Egypt. The 
author brings the subject home to us by 
frequent comparisons with modern traits 
and foibles, but he does not, like Ferrero, 
use his archeology as a weapon in pres- 
ent-day controversies. 
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The Level Plan for Church Union. By 
William Montgomery Brown, Bishop of 
Arkansas, With an Introduction by the 
Rev. George Williamson Smith, and an 
Appendix on “The Chief Barrier to Chris- 
tian Unity,” by “Anglican Presbyter.” 
I2mo, pp. xxix, 524. New York: Thomas 
Whittaker. $1.50. 

We have here a fully developed argu- 
ment for the federation of all Christian 
Churches which will consent on the basis 
of the Broad Church doctrine of the 
Episcopal Church, which gives up com- 
pletely the theory that the episcopate is 
a third order in the Christian ministry, 
but holds that the bishop is chosen from 
the ministers, and is simply primus inter 
pares. Accordingly Bishop Brown en- 
tirely gives up the doctrine that by un- 
broken tactual succession the episcopacy 
has been maintained from the days of 
Peter, and that those who have not these 
bishops have not a True Church. He 
recognizes, as do the two writers who 
give him their support, that the interpre- 
tation usually given to the Lambeth 
Quadrilateral, namely the Historic Epis- 
copate, as a basis for unity, quite natur- 
ally prevented other Churches from ac- 
cepting the Anglican invitation; and he 
shows that no union is possible except on 
the “level plan” which recognizes equally 
the clergy of all the Christian Churches. 
The historic validity of this thesis of 
equality is ably and convincingly argued 
at length, and with great emphasis, as 
against the doctrine so widely, or gen- 
erally, held in the Protestant Episcopal 
Church. The amazing thing in the book 
is that no one of the three writers seems 
to be aware that such a union as he urges 
already exists in the establishment of the 
Iederal Council of Churches. It is not 
even referred to, and yet Episcopal bish- 
ops and ministers have taken part in it, 
altho unofficially. And it is only by a 
federation that the Bishop of Arkansas 
believes that union can be accomplished. 
Yet he is haunted by the notion that the 
federation will require some sort of bish- 
ops, whether of the Episcopal, Methodist 
or United Brethren type, to guide the 
federation. He seems yet to need to 
learn that the Baptists, Presbyterians 
and Congregationalists have as many 
bishops as they have pastors, and super- 
intendents besides, who are of: exactly 
the kind of bishop as the United Breth- 
ren possess. 


Literary Notes 


....In a small volume on The Lord’s Prayer 
(Revell, $1), Dr. Aked, of the Fifth Avenue 
Baptist Church, has given a fresh and helpful 
presentation of its meaning and message for 
today. 


....The Century this month celebrates its 
fortieth birth most appropriately by reproduc- 
ing a series of illustrations from the wood en- 
graving of the seventies to the color plate of 
the present, showing the progress which has 
been made in the art of illustrating, a progress 
in which this magazine has always been the 
leader. 


....Lhat aviation is “in the air” is shown 
by the number of juvenile books now appear- 
ing on that topic. The latest of them is The 
Pilot of the Skylark, by Isaac Russell, to be 
issued by the W. A. Wilde Company, Boston. 
The same publishers continue their “Six Girl 
Series,” with Betty Gaston—The Seventh Girl. 
by Marion A. Taggart, and their “Happy 
Home Series” with The Little Chum Club. 


....-Heavenly Heretics, by Rev. Lyman P. 
Powell, Rector of St. John’s Church, North- 
ampton, Mass., treats of the life and character 
of five great religious leaders, who in their 
time were accused of heresy, Jonathan Ed- 
wards, John Wesley, Horace Bushnell, Phil- 
lips Brooks, and William E. Channing (Put- 
nam, $1.25). The design of the author is not 
to contribute. new facts, but to enable the 
ordinary reader to “visualize as well as under- 
stand.” 


....-The third volume of Friedlander’s 
Roman Life and Manners Under the Early 
Empire (Dutton, $1.50) completes the author- 
ized translation of the seventh edition of the 
Sittengeschichte Roms, and is a welcome addi- 
tion to English studies on the subject. Of 
special value is the long chapter on Religion, 
which contains a discussion of the conflict of 
Paganism with Judaism and Christianity. <A 
supplemental volume of notes and excursuses 
is to follow shortly. 


....In the matter of annual summaries of 
current events and progress we are far behind 
other countries, particularly Germany, yet with 
our habits of desultory reading. such works 
are especially needed. We are glad to learn, 
therefore, that D. Appleton & Co. will next 
February launch an american Year Book 
under the supervision of a board of accredited 
representatives of twenty-nine national socie- 
ties. This will assure authoritative reviews of 
all branches of sociology, industry, art, science 
and literature. A classificatory arrangement 
nas been adopted instead of an alphabetical. 


.... There are hosts of writers about art, but 
Russell Sturgis is distinguished from the rest 
of them by his telling just what the lay read- 
er wants to know and in a way that may be 
understood. He never shows off and is not 
afraid to lose a reputation for profundity by 
stopping to explain and illustrate. His Ar- 
tist’s Way of Working in the Various Handi- 
crafts and Arts of Design, now issued by 
Dodd, Mead & Co. in a new edition of two 
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volumes at $5, is also remarkable for its variety 
of topics treated. He seems equally at home 
in lace and bronze, and a photograph of 
Roman stucco work comes next to one of a 
shingle house in Orange, N. J. 


....lhe Houghton-Mifflin Co. publish sev- 
eral new volumes in their Riverside Educa- 
tional Monographs, edited by Professor Suz- 
zallo, of Columbia University (35 cents); of 
which Prof. G. H. Palmer’s The Ideal Teacher 
has enough general interest to have made its 
first appearance, some months ago, in the 
Atlantic. Much of wisdom as well as of ideal- 
ism is expressed in these thirty pages. An- 
other contribution, by the president of Bow- 
doin College, Dr. William DeWitt Hyde, is 
entitled The Teacher's Philosophy In and Out 
of School. Part one, devoted to the teacher’s 
philosophy in school, has its acknowledged 
debt to Prof. R. B. Perry’s Moral Economy. 
The second part is a condensation and appli- 
cation to pedagogical problems of President 
Hyde’s From Epicurus to Christ. The third 
of these well printed and easily handled pam- 
phlets is Dr. David Snedden’s The .Problom 
of Vocational Education. In al! ways the miost 
concrete of the three contributions, this little 
book maintains that the demand for vocational 
education in American schools is widespread 
and deeprooted; and that, “rightly organized. 
vocational cducation will prove a profitable in- 
vestment for society.” 


__..+-Book-plate owners are easily divisible 
into two classes—those who use inscriptions 
and those who use a pictorial, library interior 
or other form, without a motto or anything of 
the kind. Richard Le Gallienne is a believer 
in the inscription. His book plate is in point 
of fact entirely made up of a clever inscription 
of which the following is a transcript: 


EX LIBRIS R. Le G. 
Multum ille et terris jactatus et alto, 
Vi superum, saevae memorem Iunonis ob iram: 
Multa quoque et bello passus, dum conderet urbem, 
Inferretque deos Latio. ae a 


Having no home, what should I do with these, 
Tossed as I am about the sounding seas, 
Sport of exiling winds of change ‘and chance— 
Feet in America, and heart in France. 
Homeless, ’t is meet I find my books a home; 
Coffined in crates and cases long they lay, 
Distant from me three thousand miles of foam, 
Dungeoned in cellars cold and nailed away, 
As in a sepulchre, till Judgment Day. 

Lost to their gentle uses in the tomb, 
Cobwebbed companions of the spidered gloom, 
At last they rise again to live once more— 
Dread resurrection of the auction room. 


. 
Books I have loved so well, my love so true, 
Tells me ’t is time that I should part from you, 
No longer, selfish, hoard and use you not, 
Nor leave you in the unlettered dark to rot, 
But into alien keeping you resign— 
Hands that love books, fear not, no less than mine. 


Thus shall you live upon warm shelves again, 
And ’neath an evening lamp your pages glow, 
Others shall press ’twixt leaf and leaf soft flowers, 
As I was wont to press them long ago; 

And blessings be unon the eyes that rain 

A tear upon my flowers—I mean on “ours”’— 

If haply here and there kind eyes shall find 

Some sad old flower that I have left behind. 


Ricuarp Le GALLIENNE. 
May, 1905. 


Pebbles 


“Ir’s not the cough that carries you off ; 
It’s the coffin they carry you off in.” _ 
—New York American. 


He—I am crazy to kiss you. 
She—Well, if you think so, you needn’t.— 
Harvard Lampoon. 


“Di you ride in Charley’s automobile.” 

“Yes, it was lovely. The constant oscula- 
tion didn’t bother me a bit!”—Evening Tele- 
gram. 


“WiLL you always be true?” asked the brok- 
er’s suspicious daughter, when young Sportleigh 
had thrown himself at her feet and begged 
for her hand. 

“As true as steel!” he cried. : 

“Common or preferred?” she inquired, still 
suspicious.—Chicago News. 


Soon after the arrival of his first baby, his 
wife went upstairs one evening and found him 
standing by the side of the crib and gazing earn- 
estly at the child. She was touched by the 
sight and tears filled her eyes. Her arms stole 
softly around his neck as she rubbed her cheek 
caressingly against his shoulder. He started 
slightly at the touch. 

“Darling,” he murmured, dreamily, “it is 
incomprehensible to me how they get up such 
a crib as that for 99 cents.”—The World's 
Work. 


AN INCIDENT IN A FARMER’S LIFE. 


Albert Griggs is a farmer who lives near 
Eagleville, Ohio. He has a herd of cows. For 
a long time he has enjoyed a considerable rev- 
enue from the milk they give or which he 
takes from them. During the past month or 
so he has noticed a pronounced falling off in 
his herd’s milk product. He was unable to 
account for it until last Monday when by 
chance he discovered a singular condition of 
affairs in his cow pasture. It will doubtless 
be received with incredulity by Easterners, but 
The (Cleveland) Plain !)- ler vouches for it 
and so it must be true. Mr. Griggs, it seems, 
found a singular family living in his pasture. 
It was made up of sixteen milk snakes, his 
old cat and four kittens. These incongruous 
units had taken up quarters together under a 
pile of rails and, strange as it may seem, they 
all dwelt together in perfect harmony. When 
the evening shadows fell the snakes, under the 
direction of the old cat, would go forth and 
select cows. Four snakes would then attach 
themselves to each cow and while the kittens 
sat in a receptive attitude the snakes would 
milk the cows into the opened mouths of the 
kittens. ‘It was all very interesting, but Mr. 
Griggs somehow failed to enter into the proper 
spirit of the thing. He even went so far as 
to kill all the snakes as well as the old cat 
and her kittens, so that now things have gone 
back to the humdrum on the Griggs farm in 
Ohio and there is nothing further doing there 
out of the ordinary farm routine —W. G. B., 
in The Evening Mail. 
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Issues and Men in the Campaign 


In the course of a public address at 
Chicago, on June 5, 1909, Secretary 
MacVeagh, speaking of the pending 
tariff revision, said: 

“The main point is to satisfy the people of 
the Middle West. If they are not satisfied, 
then the tariff question, unfortunately, will 
not be out of the way, and we shall not have 
rest or a clear field for currency reform.” 

On the same day the Senate was 
adopting, against the vigorous protests 
of the late Mr. Dolliver, Mr. Aldrich’'s 
tariff rates on cotton goods, and ten in- 
surgent Republicans were voting in the 
negative. 

Neither the people of the Middle West 
nor a majority of the people in othe: 
parts of the country were satisfied with 
the tariff revision of 1909. Because of 
that revision there has been no “rest” in 
national politics. The issue then raised 
by the Republican party’s broken prom- 
ise is the dominant national issue in the 
campaign now about to close. The in- 
surgent revolt against the Payne-Aldrich 
tariff split the party. Continued denun- 


ciation of that revision by Republicans 
who stand for protective customs duties 
shas assisted others who have assured the 
people that the same revision is respon- 
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sible for the high cost of living. A mul- 
titude of voters who were accustomed to 


vote the Republican ticket decided 
months ago to vote this time for Demo- 
crats. Their purpose cannot be changed 
by stump speeches or party platform as- 
sertions. 

Owing to the attitude of these voters, 
the Republican party is in danger, at 
least, of losing its majority in the 
House. There have been two Congres- 
sional district elections by which political 
tendencies may be measured. In one, the 
Fourteenth Massachusetts, which . had 
never been represented by a Democrat, 
and which gave the late Mr. Lovering 
a plurality of 14,250 in 1908, a Demo- 
crat (Eugene N. Foss) was elected by a 
plurality of 5,640, and the Republican 
vote was cut down from 20,900 to 9,340. 
In the other, the Rochester, N. Y., dis- 
trict, which had sent Republicans to 
Congress continuously for twenty years, 
a Democrat was chosen. To the late Mr. 
Perkins, in 1908, it had given a plurality 
of 10,160. Turning about, it gave to the 
Democrat (Mr. Havens) a plurality of 
5.440. In at least one of these districts 
the result was affected by the nomination 
of an unworthy Republican, but it is well 
known that a great many votes were 
changed in both by the tariff issue. 

In Massachusetts Mr. Foss assured the 
voters that the high cost of living was 
due to the ‘Republican revision of the 
tariff. After his election he spoke for 
Havens in the New York district, mak- 
ing the same assertion. It can now be 
seen in recent Democratic State plat- 
forms. The Democratic candidate for 
Governor of New York, Mr. Dix, de- 
clared in his letter of acceptance that by 
the revision of 1909 the Republicans had 
“increased the duties on all the neces- 
saries of life.” We must be permitted 
to think that Mr. Foss knew better; we 
are not sure that Mr. Dix really knew 
anything about it, altho we presume he 
did know that his company had asked 
the Republican tariff committee at Wash- 
ington to increase largely the duty which 
protects the wall paper which he manu- 
factures. 

Now, it is not true that the Payne- 
Aldrich bill increased the duties on all 
the necessaries of life, nor is it true that 
it has increased the cost of living. Our 
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readers will recall THe INDEPENDENT’S 
emphatic disapproval of a considerable 
part of that revision. We are satisfied, 
however, that the cost of the necessaries* 
of life has not been perceptibly affected, 
one way or the other, by last year’s re- 
vision of the duties on imports. But a 
great many voters believe that the re- 
vision raised prices. Their pocket nerves 
have been hurt, and they will show their 
resentment at the polls. 

All signs point now to a Democratic 
House, or to the saving of only «a very 
small part of the present Republican ma- 
jority. It seems to us that a partisan 
division of Congress would be unfor- 
tunate. The Republicans have blundered. 
Many of their leaders are misrepresent- 
ing the effect of the revision, asserting 
that it reduced the average rate of duty 
by I1 per cent., altho the official reports 
of their own Administration show that 
the average-now is 41.3 per cent., against 
42.2, 42.8, and 42.4 per cent. in the last 
three years of the old law. But they do 
not deserve to be defeated by the false 
assertion that their new tariff increased 
the duties on all the necessaries of life. 
With a divided Congress, little or nothing 
would be done in the two years of its 
life. A Republican Congress, chastened 
by the reduction of its House majority 
and prodded by the President and his tar- 
iff board, would probably improve the 
present law. 

A majority of our people, we think, 
want neither free trade nor a tariff for 
revenue only. They prefer reasonable 
protective duties. The action of many 
Democrats in Congress during last year’s 
revision (like the application of Mr. Dix’s 
company) indicates that ideal tariff legis- 
lation would not be assured if the Demo- 
crats should control both the House and 
the Senate. As for what is called Can- 
nonism, it is dead or dying. Mr. Can- 
non will never again be elected Speaker, 
nor would a Republican House next year 
give the place to a man of his type. 

If the Republicans should lose the 
House, the course of reform legislation 
with respect to railroads, Trusts, conser- 
vation, etc.. would be checked; not be- 
cause the Democrats are less earnest in 
desiring reform, but for the reason that 
Senate and House would not agree. The 


record of last session was a good one. 
There are additions to which the party is 
committed and for the enactment of 
which the President would exert his in- 
fluence. The public interest requires that 
these additions shall be made before the 
end of the term of the next Congress. 

We do not see that Mr. Roosevelt is 
an issue.now. We remarked some time 
ago that he might be an issue if the 
Republicans should suffer serious re- 
verses in these elections. Senator Root’s 
speech last week shows that this is also 
his view. We believe that the ex-Presi- 
dent is laboring now for Republican 
success and because he enjoys a strenu- 
ous political life. His evasive course 
with respect to the tariff revision of 1909 
has not helped the Republican cause in 
the West, and we suspect that it has 
slightly impaired his popularity there. 
We remember saying several months 
ago that the leaders of the Republican 
party should insist upon the creation of 
a competent tariff board and should then 
emphasize the value of such a board or 
commission. It has been noticed, of 
course, that at present all of them are 
pointing to the tariff board. Mr. Roose- 
velt sees in its work the ideal solution of 
the tariff problem. But a great many 
persons would like to hear him frankly 
express an opinion about the recent 
revision. His failure to do so confirms 
the belief of a considerable number that 
he really knows very little about tariffs. 
He must know something about them, 
and exhibit his knowledge, if he is to 
retain their respect and admiration. As 
a campaigner in the State of New York 
he has not met all the expectations of his 
thoughtful friends. If he had been 
more thoroly informed about the tariff 
and its prominence as an issue he would 
have paid more attention to Mr. Dix’s 
application for a higher duty on wall 
paper, and less to the assertion, which 
has not been proved, that Mr. Dix was 
connected with a Wall Paper Trust. 
But we still hold that the ex-President is 
not now an issue. 

In State nominations, the Democrats, 
as a rule, have put forward good men. 
Mr. Dix is one of them, despite his in- 
consistency and ignorance concerning 
tariff duties. But we think Mr. Stimson 
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should be preferred, because of his 
achievements and ability. His political 
associations also are more directly in 
the public interest than those of his op- 
ponent. 
suffer at the polls, however, by reason 
of the disclosures of legislative corrup- 
tion at Albany and on account of party 
losses on the leading national issue. In 
New Jersey the Democrats have made 
an admirable nomination. We hope that 
Dr. Woodrow Wilson will be elected. 
The Massachusetts Democrats have 
probably thrown away their opportunity, 
owing to their factional and personal 
quarrels. Judge Baldwin, the Demo- 
cratic nominee in Connecticut, is a can- 
didate of the best type. Without dis- 
paraging his opponent, we may say that 
the people of the State can scarcely 
afford to reject a man so exceptionally 
qualified for the office of Governor. 

In Ohio, Governor Harmon ought to 
be re-elected. He has served the people 
well, and a part of his service has been 
the exposure and prosecution of corrupt 
Republicans who held State offices be- 
fore the beginning of his present term. 
Within a few weeks he has caused suits 
to be brought against a former Repub- 
lican Treasurer (now chairman of the 
Republican executive committee) and a 
former Republican Secretary of State, 
to recover interest alleged to have been 
received by them for State funds depos- 
ited in banks. Ex-Senator Foraker is 
making speeches, and the Republican 
prospect is quite gloomy. If Dr. Wilson 
should be elected in New Jersey and 
Judge Harmon re-elected in Ohio, the 
Democratic party would have at least 
two fine candidates for its Presidential 
nomination in 1912. 


5 


The Express Companies’ Strike 


New York Cry is not given to riots, 
but in the Greater New York across the 
North River over in New Jersey, and in 
Manhattan’s Fifth avenue, there has 
been a prolonged and vicious riot that 
has blocked traffic and has quite dis- 
organized the business of the express 
companies, and a_ teamsters’ strike 
threatens to extend over the country. 
The police do not seem to have been 


He and his whole ticket will 
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very successful in restoring order and 
protecting those who were at work. 
There seems to have been no pretense in 
the present case that the strikers were 
not the rioters. Violence has been their 
chief weapon. For the facts we refer 
to other columns. 

But at present the strike offers an- 
other point of view than that of a dif- 
ference between employers and employ- 
ees. These are express companies 
against which the strike is waged. Now, 
the express companies are the banded 
enemies of the people. Again and again 
our Postmasters-General have recom- 
mended to Congress that they give the 
people the parcels post, such as every 
nation in Europe possesses, and such a 
privilege as the United States itself 
gives to foreigners abroad. A package 
weighing 11 pounds a German or Italian 
can have sent him from America at 
cheap postal rates, for that is an inter- 
national privilege ; but an American hus- 
band cannot send such a package to his 
wife by mail from New York to Phila- 
delphia. The limit is 4 pounds, and the 
rate 16 cents a pound. It costs less by 
far to send a package to the end of 
Europe than from Boston to Salem. 
Everybody knows this evil, this injustice, 
and it is perfectly well known that it is 
the express companies that stand in the 
way and control Congress somehow. 
The president of a principal express 
company was for a dozen years United 
States Senator from New York, and 
was not likely to listen kindly to the 
urgency of the Postmaster-General that 
the people be served to the loss of the 
express company. We have been told 
that the reason for not giving our peo- 
ple the same advantage that other coun- 
tries have is that the department stores 
would rob the country stores of their 
trade. But the country stores have no 
organization that has made any such 
complaint. They have been made a 
stalking horse by the express companies, 
which afte the principal organizations 
that have a great interest to defeat the 
people. ; 

At last, after long delay and great ob- 
struction, we are to have postal banks 
for the savings of the people. Very 
soon they will be opened in a limited 
number of towns, but they will prove 
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popular and they must soon extend all 
over the country. Just so, the rural free 
delivery of mails has been a most popu- 
lar success, and we shall yet have the 
mails carried to all those who live too 
far from any office to go for their let- 
ters and papers themselves. Here is 
hope that the remaining advantages of 
the -post office will yet be allowed to the 
people, and probably next the parcels 
post. The telegraphs and the telephone, 
as postal adjuncts, look far off, altho 
familiar in Europe, for we have allowed 
them to be captured by enormous corpo- 
rations, which more than rival the ex- 
press companies. The riot of the last 
week may help along one reform. 


a 
Social Decorum 


Ir the Church had outlived every 
other kind of usefulness it would still 
have an important function in our “up- 
to-date” social order, as an organ of de- 
corum. In the swirl of hurried, ill-con- 
sidered activities that make up our every- 
day life, in which not only formalities 
but the elementary courtesies are too 
often neglected, people still go to church 
in large numbers, and they still, when 
in church, or at least while the service 
is proceeding, behave with a certain re- 
serve and dignity of manner. This is a 
survival from the days of reverence and 
decorum not to be lightly regarded. 

Time was, as some of us who are now 
classed as “old fogies’” can remember, 
when in the household children and serv- 
ants bore themselves respectfully ; when 
in the schoolroom politeness and con- 
sideration were regarded as habits proper 
and useful to inculcate; and when in 
courts of justice people were expected to 
behave as if they understood that the 
term “the majesty of the law” possessed 
significance. If such behavior and such 
views of education are not today reck- 
oned among the things gone by, they at 
least are so often forgotten that one won- 
ders whether they are now regarded as 
of any real importance. 

For example, the other day an ener- 
getic young woman matriculated as a 
graduate student in one of our larger uni- 
versities, entered a departmental room, 
and seating herself on a corner of a flat 


topped desk near which one of her in- 
structors was standing, began swinging 
ene leg back and forth and quite without 
self-consciousness opened a conversation 
on the subject matter of her dissertation 
with the unnecessarily sententions re- 
mark, “Say!” Invited to be seated in a 
chair she obviously regarded the atten- 
tion as a waste of valuable time in a hur- 
ried life. The Western college from 
which she had brought her bachelor’s 
degree, it is fair to presume, had not 
squandered its resources upon the mere 
urbanities. 

The “woolly West” is not the only, of- 
fender in these matters, nor is America 
in the large. While our newspapers were 
yet drawing contrasts unfavorable to the 
United States between an American mur- 
der trial and the trial and sentence of Dr. 
Crippen in an English court, the Eng- 
lish newspapers were commenting severe- 
ly upon what seemed to them to be the 
censurably undignified and spectacular 
character of the Crippen trial. A variety 
actress, it seems, had been invited, or at 
least permitted, to sit on the bench with 
the judge. Tickets of admission had 
been given out to favored men and wo- 
men long before the empaneling of the 
jury began; and thruout the trial over- 
dressed women wearing enormous hats 
simpered, whispered and smiled, and 
even while the return of the jury was 
awaited, behaved with scandalous disre- 
gard of the solemnity of the occasion. 

The whole Western world, apparently, 
has suffered an extreme reaction from 
the excessive formality and perhaps 
somewhat ridiculous parade of dignity 
characteristic of other days. One need 
not inquire too curiously which evil is 
worse. It is enough that thoughtful and 
self-respecting men and women must re- 
gard the present day laxity as a serious 
loss of the essentials of civilized exist- 
ence. Forms are less than substance, to 
be sure, but none the less they mark the 
distinction between brute and man, be- 
tween boor and gentleman. If our secu- 
lar education and our courts of justice 
have indeed ceased to regard these dis- 
tinctions, and are content to lapse into 
crass incivility, let us be devoutly thank- 
ful that a utilitarian secularism has not 
yet succeeded in abolishing the churches. 
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Peace Between the Races 


PERHAPS on no other subject of socio- 
logical interest and importance has THE 
INDEPENDENT, from its first issue in 
1848, spoken so. persistently and em- 
phatically as on that of the injustice and 
unwisdom which so generally character- 
ize the contemptuous and cruel treat- 
ment of other races, red or black, yellow 
or brown, by white Englishmen and 
Americans. One of the reasons for 
founding THe INDEPENDENT was the 
conviction on the part of the founders 
that negro slavery was a crime against 
God and man. When slavery was ended 
by war we continued to denounce the 
effort to keep the negro in a state of 
peonage, an effort prevented in good part 
by the adoption of the Fourteenth and 
Fifteenth Amendments to the Constitu- 
tion; and we further pushed the obliga- 
tion to treat the Indians justly. Then 
came the question of Chinese immigra- 
tion and the refusal to allow Chinese tq 
become citizens of the United States, 
and the sharp restriction of their admis- 
sion to our shores. All this seemed to 
us another unjust and unwise case of 
selfish and cruel race prejudice. Ten 
years ago the United States was saddled 
with the duty and task of administering 
new dependencies, and with it came the 
fresh obligation to treat Porto Ricans 
and Filipinos as human beings, with the 
same courtesy, as well as justice, with 
which we treat those of our own color. 

We do not assert that Anglo-Saxons 
are the only white people who are guilty 
of this blundering injustice—a blunder 
because it gives them infinite trouble— 
but their wide: expansion as rulers of 
other races has made their arrogance es- 
pecially obnoxious in history and trou- 
blesome in government. French and 
Spanish and Russians have been no less 
cruel, but they have somewhat more 
readily fellowshiped with subject races 
than have Englishmen and Americans. 
We have, as rulers of colonies, had a 
better sense of justice, but have more 
freely exprest our contempt for the races 
we ruled, as essentially inferior to us 
whom the Lord has created out of clean- 
er kaolin, and to whom he has given the 
commission to order all other people 
about, and kick them out of the way if 
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they dawdled in the moving. It is this 
supercilious spirit, this personal conduct, 
and not wrongs of government, that has 
given us our difficulties in the Philippines 
and Porto Rico, and which is so disturb- 
ing the British in India and Egypt—this 
and nothing else. It is partly the mil:- 
tary attitude ; for in any country ruled by 
the army, the military sentiment rules 
society, and the military sentiment is not 
civil ; it is uncivil to those who are ruled. 
It is greatly to be desired that our insular 
possessions should be taken out of the 
control of the War Department and 
given over to a special Colonial Depart. 
ment that has no army but simply police. 
Our own army has too much of the feel- 
ing toward all dark races which its large 
Southern contingent naturally has 
toward negroes. It is apt to think of 
brown people or yellow people as a kind 
of “nigger.” 


With this prevailing evil we are glad 
that there is to meet next July in Lon- 
don—the best place for it—a Universal 
Races Congress, to discuss the relation 
of the races to one another. The first 
suggestion for it came from so good a 
man as Dr. Felix Adler, and it was taken 
up warmly abroad. The list of those 
who will take part in it from all the 
world is imposing—Europeans, Ameri- 
cans, Asiatics, Africans. They will dis- 
cuss race questions ethnologically, an- 
thropologically, , sociologically. Ques- 
tions of equality or superiority of races 
will be considered, the influence of lan- 
guage and religion, inter-racial marriage, 
matters of immigration, commerce and 
trade, the ethical problems involved, in 
fact, in the light of modern knowledge 
and of the modern conscience, the gen- 
eral relations existing between the peo- 
ples_of the West and those of the East, 
between the>so-called white and the so- 
called colored races, with a view to en- 
couraging between them a fuller under- 
standing, the most friendly feelings, and 
a heartier co-operation. The gathering 
promises to be one of the most remark- 
able and influential in the history of in- 
ternational conferences. We are sure 


that America, which in both continents 
is the stronghold of the peace movement 
for settling international disputes amic- 
ably. will welcome and aid this Universal 
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Races Congress which will meet in the 
University of London Tuly 26-29, 1911. 
& 


Improving the Breed of Aero- 


planes 

Tue Belmont racetrack, Long Island, 
has undergone a transformation, a refor- 
mation. A hard-hearted Governor, heed- 
less of the protests that he was interfer- 
ing with the course of equine evolution, 
had put a stop to organized gambling. 
Nevertheless, all last week people flocked 
to the place by the hundred thousand as 
before, and a better class of people, too, 
for, instead of crowding underneath the 
grand stand out of sight of the track to 
watch the bookmakers’ slates for the fig- 
ures which would transfer the money 
from their neighbors’ pockets to their 
own, they were all out upon the lawn 
with their eyes raised heavenward watch- 
ing the new sport of the air. 

It is a royal sport; nothing like it for 
beauty, interest, and thrill. For after all 
a horse race is only a horse race, but an 
aeroplane race isamanrace. The jockey 
is a stunted and insignificant creature 
who hardly does enough to pay for his 
carriage. But the air man rides a hun- 
dred horses, and his will is the sole guid- 
ing force. There is no rival claimant for 
his victory. He is the true superman, a 
veritable deus ex machina. He is in a 
new element, an element that, like an 
ancient warrior, he has conquered and 
enslaved. He has become prince of the 
power of the air. He burns the air as he 
rides upon it. It both propels and sup- 
ports him. Only half his fuel he takes 
with him. He puts a few drops of gaso- 
line into the cylinder of his engine, fills 
it up with air and sets it on fire with an 
electric spark. The age of steam is past. 
It may still, to quote the words of one of 
its early prophets, “drag the slow barge,” 
but it no longer “drives the rapid car.” 

Man has always dreamed of flying. 
Denied it in this life, he has hoped that 
in some future heaven he might be given 
wings like the angels. Now his dream 
is coming true. Man has at last wished 
himself wings. No wonder he delights 
in them. He is playing with the aero- 
plane now. By and by when he gets 
tired of the new toy he will set it to work. 
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In the meantime youth will have its 
fling. It will spend its time in sport and 
pethaps do a little fighting, too. For it 
is unfortunately true that war and its 
mimic, competitive sport, are about the 
only institutions we have to take up new 
things, to encourage novelty and develop 
inventions of no immediate practicality. 
But after all, war and sport, if left to 
themselves, spoil whatever they under- 
take to promote. They turn a ship into 
a dreadnought monster or into a toy 
yacht that is incapable of crossing the 
Atlantic to get a cup. The Wright 
brothers have done their best to prevent 
their gift to humanity from degenerat- 
ing into a mere spectacle, a feat of dar- 
ing or an excuse for betting. They do 
not allow their machines to give exhibi- 
tions on the racetrack on Sunday or to 
fly over cities. The Wrights look with 
an unenvious eye at Hoxsey and John- 
stone, the star dust twins, cutting 
curleycues in the air in Wright bi- 
planes a mile above the ground. They 
demonstrated their courage and the ca- 
pability of the aeroplane years ago, and 
that is enough. They dislike to be forced 
into the racetrack. They say the aero- 
plane can go fast enough now. What is 
needed is not more speed, but more 
safety. 

The public, however, demands speed 
and delights in danger—to others. A 
Bleriot monoplane makes 72 miles an 
hour at Belmont Park. What’s the mat- 
ter with the Wrights? So the Wrights 
are compelled to enter the lists against 
rival manufacturers. They have cut 
down their ample wings, increased the 
power of their engine and reduced the 
weight, consequently the strength, of the 
structure of the machine, and so pro- 
duced a “racer.” 

The patronage of the racetrack, tho 
undeniably useful at this early stage in 
the development of the aeroplane, is, 
therefore, not a benefit in all respects. It 
demonstrates the powers of the new ma- 
chine, and discloses its weaknesses, but 
it exaggerates its dangers. Aviation has 
twenty-four fatal accidents charged 
against it so far, most of them sacrificed 
to sport rather than the advancement of 
science, fewer at any rate than the num- 
ber of lives contributed in America last 
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year to the sport of football. But, how- 
ever counted, it is not a large number of 
victims considering the marvelous prog- 
ress that has been made in the last few 
years. Doubtless many thousands lost 
their lives before men learned how to 
paddle about in a hollow log. This new 
art may be as important as navigation. 
At least it is as interesting and we all 
rejoice that it has been born to our gen- 
eration. Even the poets, generally so un- 
friendly to a new invention, are inclined 
to welcome this if we may judge by M. 
Edmond Rostand, tho he may be sus- 
pected of a special fondness for flying 
things. The aviator, Tabuteau, passed 
over Rostand’s country place at Cambo, 
in the Pyrenees, on September 23, and 
inspired the poet to the following sonnet : 


Javais sur la montagne un grand jardin se- 


cret. 

Mais, ce soir, se levant du fond de la cam- 
pagne, 

Le long biplan que l’ceil des bergers accom- 
pagne 


Vint a ma solitude infliger un soufflet. 
Car, doublant mon toit basque ou, presque, il 


s'éraflait, 

Le monstre pour lequel il n’est plus de mon- 
tagne 

Passa sur mon jardin comme le vent d’Es- 
pagne, 

Et mon sable eut son ombre, et mon lac son 
reflet ! 

Jaurais di t’en vouloir, 6 beau monstre de 
toile 

Moi qui n’ayant cherché que l’aigle et que 
létoile 


Suis venu sur ce mont, loin du plaisir humain, 


Pour avoir 4 moi soul un ciel qui se déploie! 
Mais j’ai crié d’orgueil et j’ai pleuré de joie 
Lorsque j’ai vu mon ciel devenir un chemin! 


We append a translation for the bene- 
fit of those who cannot read French and 
so cannot compare it with the original: 


A high and secret garden was my own. 

This evening, rising from the low champaign, 

While shepherds stood astare, the long biplane 

Above my sheltered seat was swiftly blown, 

And buzzed about my Basque roof with its 
drone! 

The linen monster, mountains bar in vain, 

Passed o’er my garden like the wind from 
Spain ; 

A moment’s shadow on my lake was thrown. 

7 ct Should I not have wished you 
ar; 

I, who, to seek the eagle and the star, 

To claim a space of heaven for my abode, 

Had climbed this hight to human joy denied? 

I wept with joy and shouted out with pride 

To see this heaven of mine become a road! 
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Americans in Panama 


In about four years from now the 
Panama Canal will probably be opened 
for traffic. The ships of all nations will 
meet and pass in the great fresh water 
lake of Gatun, overlooking both oceans 
85 feet below its level. It will be an 
international crossroads and conceivably 
an important commercial depot and ex- 
change for merchandise of all sorts. By 
that date or a little later the railroad 
from the city of Panama to David, now 
being constructed under joint direction 
of the United States and the Republic of 
Panama, will be in running order, giving 
access to the rich and fertile Chiriqui 
region. A stretch of country on the 
Pacific side of the watershed for 300 
miles to the westward of the city of 
Panama has now been opened up for 
settlement to Americans as well as Pana- 
manians on equal terms. 

The reader of THe INDEPENDENT is 
acquainted with the agricultural possi- 
bilities of this region from Mr. Forbes- 
Lindsay’s article on “Panama as a Field 
for American Enterprise,” in our issue 
of October 23, 1909. Reference may 
also be made here to “Home Seeking in 
Panama,” by D. M. Hazlett (February 
23, 1909), and to the visits which mem- 
bers of our editorial staff have twice 
made to the Canal Zone (March 15, 22, 
29, April 5, 12, 19, 1906, and April 22, 
29, May 6, 1909). 

Under the old regime land could be 
had for the asking, or, in fact, without 
the asking. It was a state of affairs such 
as the idyllic anarchist sees in his dreams. 
The land was free, its possession depend- 
ing merely upon its use. The native 
cleared a patch convenient to his village, 
planted there his yams, rice and corn, 
and after a few seasons usually deserted 
it for another without troubling his head 
about title deeds. The leaders of a suc- 
cessful revolution were rewarded by a 
grateful country by grants of large and 
vaguely defined lands in the interior, 
which they perhaps did not take the 
trouble to cultivate or even inspect, but 
held in the hope of realizing a fortune 
when the Pan-American railroad should 
go thru the country. 

But with the arrival of immigration 
the primitive system of squatter rights 
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and absentee ownership must be modi- 
fied. The land law passed by the Pana- 
manian Congress in 1909 and now in 
effect gives any person the right to take 
up land to any extent on the payment of 
a nominal price and obtain a title to it 
by actual cultivation within four years. 
The law is careful to define what degree 
of cultivation is necessary in different 
cases. For example, the ground must be 
cleared, plowed and prepared for field 
crops, or cleared and planted with cocoa, 
coffee, cocoanut, banana trees and the 
like, not more than ten meters apart, or 
uncleared and planted with rubber trees 
not more than four meters apart. A 
payment of fifty cents an acre is made to 
the Government at the time the claim is 
taken up, and at the end of four years 
the purchase is completed by the pay- 
ment of fifty cents more, at which time 
the lands must all be fenced and four- 
fifths of it under cultivation. Land 
owners have unlimited use of the open 
range for their cattle. Forest lands on 
the Atlantic coast are purchasable at 
about 33 cents an acre. The September 
number of the Bulletin of the Bureau of 
American Republics, which will be sent 
free on application to the Bureau at 
Washington, contains an abstract of the 
new land laws. 

It seems likely that South and Central 
America will in the future afford a field 
for pioneer energies similar to that of the 
West for the past generation. Certainly 
the hardships will be no greater, altho it 
cannot be foretold whether the rewards 
will be as great. Settlers in Panama 
will at any rate not be in any danger of 
starving or freezing as were the settlers 
in Kansas and Dakota. They will be 
sure of a living, tho what sort of a living 
remains to be seen. Bananas alone are 
said to be capable of sustaining life, tho 
none but a fruitarian monomaniac would 
adopt such a diet from preference. Ma- 
laria is not worse than in some parts of 
Missouri and Egypt in the early days, 
and may be still further reduced by local 
sanitation. Revolutions, political black- 
mail and confiscation of property are not 
to be feared under the supervision of the 
United States. 

Of course, the chief deterrent to emi- 
gration is the dislike to leave one’s 
fatherland to make a permanent home 
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under a foreign flag. But it is quite pos- 
sible that this objection may prove illu- 
sory. Obviously the two republics must 
be brought into continuously closer rela- 
tionship as the years go by. The Canal 
Zone, ten miles wide, reaching from 
ocean to ocean, is for all practical pur- 
poses as much a part of the United 
States as the District of Columbia. Yet 
there has been surprisingly little friction 
between the Zone and the republic which 
it cuts in two. It seems probable that 
the native Panamanians, realizing the 
prosperity which the American occupa- 
tion has brought them, and perceiving 
the advantages of the limited control ex- 
ercised by the United States over their 
affairs, will in time petition for annexa- 
tion. Of course, it must be left to the 
Panamanians themselves to initiate a 
movement for such action. It seems to 
us natural and inevitable that Panama 
should at some future time become a 
part of the United States. But, if so, it 
would be greatly to the advantage of 
both countries that this should take place 
within the next four years rather than 
later. If the canal at the time when it is 
first opened to the commerce of the 
world is exclusively an American con- 
cern, cut thru our own land and opening 
on our own harbors, it would greatly 
simplify its diplomatic status and remove 
many delicate questions of international 
relations which might otherwise interfere 
with its profitableness and usefulness. 


& 


As our readers 
know, plans are 
already on foot in 
England and the United States to cele- 
brate in 1914 the centenary of peace be- 
tween the two nations. The one shining 
example before the world of the way to 
limit armaments by international agree- 
ment is the Rush-Baghot Treaty of 1817, 
under which the United States and 
Canada have lived for all these years in 
mutual peace and security. In the Sep- 
tember Nineteenth Century, however, 
Capt. Cecil Battine, in an article entitled 
“Canada Growing Up,” apparently 
thinks the time has come to revise this 
mollycoddle policy. Says he: 

“The British Navy will guarantee that the 
coasts of Canada are secure, but it is a sound 
instinct on her part to prepare thus early to 


The Impending War 
with Canada 
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be self-supporting even in the matter of naval 
construction. Should Canada be threatened 
with war on her southern frontier, the mili- 
tary command of the great lakes would be of 
the most vital importance. An arsenal and 
dockyard must therefore be prepared to con- 
* struct suitable craft for a struggle on the in- 
land waters, as remote as possible from a pos- 
sible raid, and having access to the lakes by 
the waterway of the St. Lawrence. It is a 
striking example of the permanent principles 
of strategy that the valley of the St. Lawrence 
is the key to military supremacy in Canada 
now, as it was when Wolfe so gallantly won 
Quebec for England, and the valley of the 
Hudson still leads the way to the vitals of the 
United States, if a northern invader should 
be boid enough to take the initigtive.” 

We think the Captain’s ideas are sound, 
but he does not go far enough. Let the 
Rush-Baghot Treaty be denounced. Then 
Canada and the United States could 
make one continuous fortification along 
the shores of the St. Lawrence, and es- 
tablish opposing army posts every five 
miles from Vancouver to Winnipeg. A 
thousand super-Dreadnoughts could also 
be built by each nation on the Great 
Lakes, so that no overt acts could take 
place there. Toronto and Chicago 
would, of course, have to be guarded 
by three lines of submarine mines, 
Montreal and Buffalo would need at 
least $20,000,000 for modern coast de- 
fenses, while it would be absolutely 
necessary for Quebec to double the hight 
of the cliffs on which she is situated, so 
as to prevent their being scaled a second 
time. Seattle and Vancouver might each 
keep balloons anchored a few miles up 
in the air to watch the war preparations 
of the other. In the meantime the At- 
lantic and Pacific squadrons of the Brit- 
ish and American navies should have 
their decks cleared for action, and 10,000 
aeroplanes in either country be put in 
commission to repel these mutual attacks 
in hot air. As probably all this would 
not be enough to preserve the peace, we 
might reasonably demand compulsory 
rifle practice in the public schools of 
England and the United States, and uni- 
versal military service from all male citi- 
zens between twenty-one and forty-five, 
and all enrolled suffragets of whatever 
age. Thus and thus only, according to our 
Captain Battines, can be guaranteed that 
certain and perpetual peace, that blessed 
millennial peace, the peace that passeth 
all understanding. 
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At last a judge 
of the United 
States Circuit 
Court has declared a law, confessedly 
intended to exclude negroes from. the 
ballot, unconstitutional. The Maryland 
statute applied only to municipal elec- 
tions, and it was claimed that therefore 
Federal law or Federal Constitution was 
not concerned with it. This claim was 
easily overruled, for the latest amend- 
merits to the Constitution were plainly 
intended to prevent State action in shut- 
ting out the negro vote. It is true that 
the grandfather provision and all other 
provisions in Southern laws which have 
the same purpose are careful to try to 
dodge the Fifteenth Amendment. They 
do not mention negroes at all, but their 
purpose to exclude them is not only 
clear, but it is openly confest. There is 
no secret about it, and it is strange if 
the fine technicality of the law should 
save its unconstitutional purpose. The 
decision of Judge Morris in the Mary- 
land case will be appealed to the Su- 
preme Court, but it is not clear that if 
his decision is confirmed it will neces- 
sarily annul the exclusion laws of other 
States. The grandfather law, as enacted 
in so many States, does not absolutely 
exclude negroes, for they can vote if 
they can read or own a certain amount 
of property. The offense of it is in 
large part in the liberty it gives registers 
to refuse to admit negroes to registra- 
tion, while admitting equally illiterate 
white men, no matter whether their 
grandfather was a voter in 1867. 


Maryland Election Law 
Unconstitutonal 


& 
ki The franking privilege is 
The a ™& not abused so much as in 


_ . the days when Congress- 
men sent home their washing; but Post- 
master-General Hitchcock believes the 
existing abuse of the privilege costs en- 
ormous loss to the Government. The 
simplest plan to learn what and where 
the loss is will be to provide the depart- 
ments and Congress with special stamps 
and envelopes for free use. As these 


are obtained on requisition, it will be 
easy to learn what is the amount that 
ought to be charged against each branch 
of the service, and where the privilege is 
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abused wastefully or illegally. The Post 
Office Department year after year re- 
ports a deficit of millions of dollars. 
Where it comes from cannot be known 
until the amount of service given gratui- 
tously to Congress and the departments 
is known. If the Department of the In- 
terior, for example, were charged for its 
use of the Post Office as other bodies 
are charged, and this amount added. to 
its budget of expenses, the Post Office 
might make a much better showing. * Its 
recurring deficit is due to the immense 
amount it does free, and this should be 
considered in any criticism of constant 
apparent failure to pay its way. 


& 


The Knights of Co- 
lumbus have just got 
their first reproof 
from Rome. Their petition for his can- 
onization, drawn up in utter ignorance 
of the facts of Pius IX’s life, has fallen 
flat. And that hero of la bonne presse, 
of France, Abbé Magnien,. who was the 
chief promoter of the rejected cause, has 
got the setback he so richly deserved. 
When he attacked the life of Father 
Hecker, by the Paulist Elliott, he was the 
elect of ultramontanes. His book, “Le 
Pere Hecker; est-il un saint?” was 
brought out in English with a fly-leaf, 
which gave as the publishers Benziger 
Brothers, of this city, who forthwith re- 
pudiated the work and threatened suit. 
The Roman Jesuits, however, know 
whence was issued “Father Hecker; Is 
He a Saint?” Not long ago THE INDE- 
PENDENT printed a review of the “Life 
of Pius IX,” by the Jesuit Ballerini, 
which brought out the important facts 
that the future Pius IX wished to enter 
Napoleon’s service and had thrown off 
the cassock after being tonsured. Bal- 
lerini passed over in silence the disputed 
youthful years at Sinigaglia during 
which young Mastai was charged with 
Free Masonry and free living. Today, in 
steps the Cardinal Secretary of State, as 
Advocatus Diaboli, and throws out the 
process for his beatification, or in the 
words of the cablegram “indefinitely 
postpones” it, that is sends it to the 
Greek kalends. This, too, not because of 
the disputed misdeeds of his youth but 


Del Val as 
Advocatus Diaboli 
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because of the misdeeds of his episcopate. 
There may be some doubt of the youth 
Mastai, but there seems to be none of 
Bishop Mastai. Those Lancelotti docu- 
ments as to his career as bishop in 1852 
must be damaging. And Pius IX falls 
before Pius X, who took the same papal 
name because of his admiration of his 
predecessor. 
& 


On the day that the 
London Times noted 
the death of Mrs. 
Julia Ward Howe it received and pub- 
lished a letter from her on female suf- 
frage, probably the last words she wrote 
for publication. Her letter is short and 
is worth our giving in full, as its testi- 
mony is important: 

“There has been some discussion in your 
columns about the practical workings of equal 
suffrage in Wyoming, Colorado, Utah, and 
Idaho, the four States where women vote. I 
have lately sent out a circular letter of inquiry 
as to its good or bad results. The letter was 
sent to all the Episcopal clergymen in these 
four States, to all the Congregational, Baptist, 
Methodist, and Presbyterian ministers, to all 
the Sunday school superintendents among the 
Congregationalists (the other denominations 
do not publish the names of their superin- 
tendents in their religious year-books), and to 
the editors of the newspapers. Hundreds of 
answers were received. These have just been 
tabulated, and the outcome is very gratifying 
to the friends of equal rights. 

“The replies of the Episcopal clergy are 
favorable, more than two to one; those of the 
Baptist ministers, seven to one; of the Con- 
gregational ministers, nearly eight to onc; of 
the Methodists, more than ten to one; and of 
the Presbyterians, more than eleven to one. 
In each denomination a few are in doubt. 

“Among the Sunday school superintendents 
replying, one is opposed and one in doubt. 
All the rest are favorable. 

“Of the editors, a small fraction are in 
doubt. Those who express a positive opinion 
either way give favorable reports in the ratio 
of more than eight to one. 

“These figures speak for themselves.” 


Mrs. Howe was president of the New 
England Woman Suffrage Association. 
& 
‘ We the people of these 
a ry a United States and they 
iateans the people of those United 
States which lay claim to the same ini- 
tials are likely to mix up the mails. 
Since these three letters do not indicate 
which continent or hemisphere is intend- 


Julia Ward Howe’s 
Last Writing 
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ed, it may be necessary to resort to the 
pictographs of our medieval forefathers. 
Fortunately, the Union of South Africa 
has been granted a coat of arms which 
can be be readily distinguished by the 
naked eye from our spread eagle. We 
reproduce it here, so our readers may 


THE ARMS OF SOUTH AFRICA. 








It con- 


paste it into their dictionaries. 
tains no mythology, but is full of local 


color. There are in it five South Afri- 
can vertebrates, if we may include the 
lady of the rock and anchor, and besides, 
a knobby orange tree and an abandoned 
prairie schooner. But our readers will 
prefer to read the following authorita- 
tive description of the armorial ensigns 
and supporters, written by a gentleman 
who signs himself “George R. I.”; 


KNOW YE therefore that We of our 
Princely Grace and Special Favour have grant- 
ed and assigned and do by these Presents 
grant and assign for The Union of South 
Africa the Armorial Ensigns following, that 
is to say: Quarterly per fesse wavy First 
quarter, gules a female figure representing 
Hope resting the dexter arm upon a rock and 
supporting with the sinister hand an anchor 
Argent, Second Quarter, Or Two Black 
Wildebeesten in full course at random both 
proper, Third Quarter, Or upon an Island an 
Orange tree Vert fructed proper, Fourth 
Quarter Vert a Trek Waggon Argent, And 
for the Crest, On a Wreath of the Colours A 
Lion passant guardant Gules. supporting with 
the dexter paw four staves erect alternately 
Argent and Azure and banded Or, And for 
the Supporters, On the dexter side A Spring 
Buck and on the sinister side An Oryx (Gems- 
buck) both proper together with this Motto, 
“Ex Unitate Vires” as the same are in the 
painting hereunto annexed more plainly de- 
picted to be borne for the said Union on 
Seals, Shields, Banners, Flags or otherwise 
according to the Laws of Arms. 
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Florida presents an interesting situa- 
tion. It is the last of the States in the 
far South to pass on the liquor question, 
all the rest having voted against liquor, 
and it is also the only remaining State 
in that section which has not passed dis- 
franchisement measures aimed at the col- 
ored voter. The amendment to the con- 
stitution proposing to bar the liquor 
traffic will be voted on this month, and 
the campaign in the State is growing 
heatéd. Both sides are, of course, 
anxious to secure the negro vote. Pe- 
culiar and critical responsibility rests on 
the negro voter in this instance, and we 
trust that he shall be so averse to cor- 
ruption and so amenable to reasonable 
appeal that the question of the disfran- 
chisement of the blacks in that State 
which is being more or less discussed 
will have the least show of reasonable 
excuse. 

& 

In Mr. Hamilton Holt’s article on 
Mexico, published in our issue of Oc- 
tober 13, it was stated that the United 
States marines did not participate in the 
military parade during the Centennial 
week “owing, it is said, to an unfor- 
tunate mistake of the American Embassy 
in not transmitting the invitation in 
time.” Tho this statement was based on 
what seemed adequate authority, we are 
glad to learn from Ambassador Wilson 
that all matters relating to the Mexican 
Centennial were discussed in accordance 
with diplomatic usage thru the Mexican 
Embassy in Washington. It seems that 
Mexico did not invite the Government of 
the United States to send warships to 
participate in the Centennial Celebration, 
but merely “unofficially advised” us of 
the intention of other governments (tho 
uninvited) to send warships. 


& 

We regret that Ambassador Straus 
wishes to resign from his post at Con- 
stantinople. He was appointed our rep- 
resentative at the Porte three times, and 
under Presidents of both parties, and his 
service has been most distinguished and 
greatly appreciated by Americans in 
Turkey, by all the missionaries, altho he 
is a Hebrew. We trust he may be per- 


suaded to serve out his term, for a man 
of wisdom and experience is much need- 
ed there. 
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Boiler Insurance 


THE use of steam, which has revolu- 
tionized manufacturing, has _ certain 
drawbacks. One of these is the hazard 
signified by possible boiler explosions. 
Every now and then we read of a boiler 
explosion that kills some one, sometimes 
more than one, and does varying 
amounts of damage. Often the cause of 
such an explosion is unknown. Even 
when the greatest care is exercised a 
boiler has been known to explode with 
tremendous force and carry wreckage in 
its train. Because of these facts boiler 
insurance has been instituted. This kind 
of insurance calls for the rigid periodical 
inspection of steam boilers by experts so 
as to minimize the risk they signify. 
Some idea of the magnitude of this work 
may be gathercd when it is understood 
that nearly thirteen thousand dangerous 
deficiencies were reported to one com- 
pany doing this class of business in a sin- 
gle year. Some boiler defects are, of 
course, beyond the reach of human 
scrutiny and consequently the element of 
danger can never be completely elimin- 
ated, but it goes without saying that 
fewer explosions occur with the super- 
vision exercised by an insuring company 
than would be the case without such a 
safeguard. In certain cases it has been 
found true that water in some parts of 
the country that is apparently good, is 
nevertheless wholly unsuitable for use in 
steam production, since from it is some- 
times deposited a scale or again the in- 
terior of the used boiler is corroded. In 
either case an established company en- 
gaged in the business of insuring steam 
boilers would be able to suggest the re- 
quired counter-agents which would rem- 
edy such troubles. The expansive force 
of steam is more than sufficient to rend 
any boiler that can be constructed. The 
importance of always employing only a 
fully competent engineer altogether aside 
from the question of insurance and the 
indemnity it provides will therefore eas- 
ily be apparent. 


_round numbers. 


THERE are certain preliminary re- 
quirements made by all life insurance 
companies before any man may insure 
his life. In the first place, he must be 
shown to be morally and physically fit. 
A medical examination is always made 
by first-class companies, and if the pros- 
pect fails to pass there is no insurance 
for him. All men are not insurable. 
Second, the man must be financially able 
to pay the required premiums. Third, 
his occupation and surroundings must 
be satisfactory to the company. Life 
insurance policies would not be issued 
to men who propose to enter into extra 
hazardous occupations. Air men are 
not insurable. The agent who obtains 
applications without bearing these three 
points in mind not only wastes his own 
time, but he puts his company to useless 
expense. It is comparatively easy to 
find out if a man is insurable before get- 
ting an application that is bound to be 
rejected. 


& 


AccorpinG to The Insurance Age, the 
annual mortality among wage-earners 
because of the accidents of occupation 
is from 30,000 to 35,000, while the num- 
ber of non-fatal accidents is in excess of 
2,000,000. The highest percentage of 
mortality exists among the fishermen of 
Gloucester, Mass., it being nearly 12 per 
cent. of the total number of men em- 
ployed. Among railroad trainmen, which 
is generally considered a_ hazardous 
occupation, the percentage was only 
about 8 per ¢ent. for the decade ending 
in 1907. 

& 


PRELIMINARY Government estimates 
of the forest fire losses in Montana and 
Northern Idaho total $15,000,000 in 
The aggregate area 
burned over in this district is placed at 
1,250,000 acres. These forest fires de- 
stroyed nearly twelve years of supply 
and the incidental damage inflicted was 
incalculable. 
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National Credit Checking 


AN incorrect impression was at first 
given as to the scope of Comptroller 
Murray’s new plan for what has been 
called a national credit bureau. _It is not 
proposed that a national bank’s custom- 
ers shall be subjected to inquisitorial 
methods, or that there shall be undue 
official interference with a bank’s credit 
business, but simply that the official ex- 
aminers shall collect information as to 
heavy borrowers, shall exchange it among 
themselves, and shall forward it to the 
Comptroller for classification and confi- 
dential consideration. The exchange of 
such information by the examiners in one 
district with those in others may be of 
much service to the banks in protecting 
them against certain borrowers the full 
extent of whose credit operations they do 
not know. Recent explanations as to the 
actual limits and real purpose of the 
project appear to remove all ground for 
the objections that were at first raised in 
some quarters. 

& 


The Steel Report 


CAREFUL attention is always paid in 
financial circles to the quarterly reports 
of the United States Steel Corporation. 
The report issued on the 25th ult., for 
the quarter which ended with September, 
showed that the net earnings had been 
$37,305,187. This sum is less by $2,- 

ooo than the earnings of the June 
quarter, and less by about $900,000 than 
those of the corresponding quarter in 
1909, but it fairly accords with the gen- 
eral expectation. After the payment of 
the usual dividends, $11,078,063 re- 
mained. The earnings by months were 
as, follows: 


September June 

Quarter. Quarter. 
First month +++. $12,132,188 $13,414,956 
Second month ....... 13,132,755 13,220,280 
Third month .....:... 12,100,244 13,526,715. 





’ $37,365,187 $40,170,900 
Owing to the condition of the steel 


trade, and to the very low tonnage of un- 
filled orders on hand (3,158,106 tons, the 
smallest quantity since September, 1904), 


a continuous decrease for the three 
months had been predicted. It will be 
observed, however, that August’s net ex- 
ceeded July’s by $1,000,000, and that 
September’s was about equal to July’s. 
The Corporation is now operating only 
65 per cent. of its blast furnace capacity. 
It is said that orders from the railroads 
are held back, so far as possible, awaiting 
the Commission’s decision concerning the 
proposed higher freight rates. Argu- 
ments in the case are to be made in De- 
cember, and the decision may not be an- 
nounced until February. 

In the stock market, Steel Common 
was at the head of the list last week, 
transactions amounting to 1,047,500 
shares, out of a total of 3,379,000 for all 
securities. Sixty per cent. of the week’s 
business was done in Steel, Reading and 
Union Pacific. Steel rose to 80}, but 
closed at 78}, with a net loss-of 1} for 
the week. The recent very active specu- 
lation in Steel shares, accompanied by an 
advance in price, has not been explained. 


st 


....A new low record for British Con- 
sols was made last week, when the price 
fell to 78}. 


....Last year for the first time the 
foreign commerce of the port of New 
York exceeded $1,500,000,000, amount- 
ing to $1,587,977,314. The imports were 
$935,990,958, or 60 per cent. of the na- 
tion’s total. Up to 1890, the nation’s for- 
eign commerce in any twelve months had 
never been so much as that of New York 
for last year. 


....Samuel S. Campbell, for nearly 
three years past president of the Night 
and Day Bank, has been elected a vice- 
president of the Fourth National. Bank. 
Mr. Campbell was for two years vice- 
president of the United States Mortgage 
and Trust Company. For eleven years 
he was connected with the Fifth Avenue 
Bank, and in the Merchants’ National he 
was assistant cashier and _ cashier. 
Charles H. Patterson, for many years 
cashier of the Fourth National, has also 
been elected a vice-president. 

















